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Original. 
REPARATION. 
A TALE OF TRUTH. 


THe winter sun was sinking behind a low range of 
hills, which bounded the village of Bellefonte on the east, 
as a party of huntsmen were returning from the chase. 
The foremost of this little band, a handsome, well- 


formed youth, with a frank and merry countenance, | 


paused for a moment to watch the last beams of the 
declining luminary. The landscape that lay before him, 
thotigh clad in the ghostly shroud of winter, might well 
claim the attention of an ardent admirer of nature. 
The long, irregular hills on one side, the mountains on 
the other, the roofs of the village, and the banks of the 
meandering Unduga, were covered with a shining crust 
of snow, which sparkled in the last rosy rays of day- 

light... Here and there, tall evergreens, magnificent 

trees of the forest, displayed their green adornments, 

contrasting beautifully with the snow-wreathes that en- 

cumbered them, The band of hunters we have intro- 

duced, were sons of the Green Mountains, and their 

homes were in Bellefonte, that prettiest of New England 

villages. The dress of their leader, though half savage, | 
was quite picturesque. From his fox-skin cap depen- 

ded the rustic ornament of the bucktail, his green frock- 

Goat, trimmed with fur, was buttoned to his throat, and 

relieved by a bugle worn at the side. The lower limbs 

of the youth were defended by strong deer-skin leg- 

gings, the seams of which were fancifully worked, while 
the formidable rifle reposed upon his shoulder. A 
powder-horn balanced the bugle, and a buck-skin pouch 
contained other muniments of sylvan warfare. A shag- 
gy hound walked demurely at his heels, who, but for 
certain stains of blood upon his thick coat, might have 
been deemed a peaceable companion. He now seemed 
to claim the atteation of his master, thrusting his rough 
muzzle into the youth's hand wagging his tail and utter- 
ing a low whine. 

The young man sighed as he bestowed the expected 
caress. ‘‘ My poor Hylax,”’ said he, “ you are now the 
only friend of thy race I have. Be of good heart, ld 
fellow, for to-morrow we must avenge the death of 
Mareus.” 

** So you're really determined to hev a brush at the 
b’ar to-morrow!” asked one of the party, “even if you 
go slore.” 

“Go alone!’ thundered a Hercules of a fellow, a 
curly-headed giant, with blue eyes and a cheek like a 
winter apple. ‘‘ Who talks about the cap’n’s going | 
alone? I'm booked #o go along with him, if none of 
the rest follows in the trail. I should be a pretty sar- 
geant for the Bellefonte Rangers, if I heern my superior 
officer talk about going to battle with sich a somnife-| 
réus monster, and never volunteered my sarvices. No, 
no! Cap'n Ashton, "Lisha Brashley is not the chap to 
turn his back on friend or foe.”’ 

“Thank you, Sargeant,” replied Ashton, shaking 
hands warmly with the gallant woodman, “ the affair is 
settled—to-morrow we beard Bruin in his den. Both | 


of us have a pique against him.” } 
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the dews of heaven. 


Se 


“ And that’s true, cap’n,” said the Sargeant; “ he’s 


| carr’d off, first and last, as much as half-a-dozen of my 
sheep, and be hanged to him. 


He must be shocking 
fond of mutton, that critter.’ 

In the meanwhile the little band of woodmen had 
dispersed, and Brashley and the captain were left alone. 
The sun had sunk, and the brief but glorious twilight 
of mid-winter had faded entirely away. 

“‘Good-night, cap’n,” said the Sargeant of the Belle- 
fonte Rangers, shaking hands with Ashton once more. 
‘“* Pleasant dreams to-night, and to-morrow—to-morrow 
for the varmint. If Kate fails,” he added, glancing at 
his rifle, ‘‘ by George, I'll get another shooting-stick.— 
But my wife’ll be rampagious, so good-night once more 
—and, as that ’’ere song you’re etarnally singing, says 


‘We sorrow, we sorrow for the dog that’s gone—but then 
To-morrow, to-morrow we'll rouse him from his den.’” 


And with this fragment of a ditty on his lips, the gal- 
lant sargeant disappeared. 

“‘ Happy fellow!” ejaculated Ashton. “ Youjhave a 
cheerful home, a lovely girl to welcome you, and chil- 
dren to climb your knees, while I return to witness the 
melancholy moroseness of a father, nor have I the 
cheering certainty of being beloved by her whom I 
adore. And even if this were the case, how many ob- 
stacles might oppose between us. I will see her to- 
morrow and satisfy my doubts. ‘ Patience, cousin, and 
With these words, he shouldered 
his rile, whistled to his dog, and cheerily descended to 
the village. 

YoungAshton and his father were not natives of Belle- 
fonte ; they had removed thither a few years previous to 


shuffle the cards.’ ”’ 


/my story, at which period the elder Ashton purchased 


He was 
a widower, and his sole domestic was a wrinkled crone 
of some fifty winters, who was a veritable sovereign in 


the small farm which his son now cultivated. 


those parts of the forest farm-house which were com- 


mitted to her sway. But there were other portions of 


| the building were Dame Briarton’s influence was unfelt. 


The father and son had each his apartment sacred 
from the foot of woman. Arthur's room was kept 
in good order, notwithstanding the miscellaneous mate- 
rials accumulated within it. There were books, music, 
a guitar, rods and lines, boxes of artificial flies, hunting 
and powder horns, the equipments of an officer of Ran- 
gers, and the easel and other implements of an artist. 
A few fine pictures on the walls, decorated by frames of 
bird's-eye maple, attested the skill of the owner of this 


apartment. If at times a few blotted pieces of paper 


strewed upon thearpet, proved an occasional sacrifice, 
to the Nine, the fair reader must not consider my hero 
insane—no—he was but twentyand in love. One of his 
pictures was a portrait of his mistress. The face was 
a fine oval, and the dark complexion assimilated well 
with the pensive expression of the faultless features. 
The pencil had done all that pencil could do in portray- 
ing those love-like eyes, swimming in lustre, and shin- 
ing throughs soft moistureas the stars beam through 
A cloud of silken black hair fell 
upon the polished shoulders. But it was not-the chis- 
selled beauty of the features, the harmory of all the 
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my father is a very clever scholar, but one would think 


tints that made the charms of this delicious face, it was 
that literature had given him a kindlier feeling for wood 


the expression of blended intellect and modesty, which 


rendered it enchanting, and invested the sweet image craft.” 
The portrait had been pain- | ‘Arthur,’ cried the father looking up again, “are 


you bent upon the chase to-day ?” 
I have sworn to destroy the 


with a magical influence. 
ted in a moment of inspiration. Arthur was proud of | 
his skill, but prouder of the likeness—it was enthroned | “ Aye, determined, sir. 
the genius loci of the place, as the fair original had | monster—his life or mine.” 
been erected into the divinity of his heart—so that “It is thus,” said he, musingly, “that man ever 
those fair eyes were the first which greeted his own at |seeks his foe. If it be a brute, through snow and ice, 
waking, and the last on which his looks reposed at | through fire and flood he rushes to his revenge. But if 
night. It seems as if his orisons were purer for having it be a human foe he seeks—God help the man who 
that mute witness of his devotion—there were times | crosses his path! Arthur! may you never know what 
when his fancy almost deceived him into the belief of | it is to avenge a mortal injury.” 
As if ashamed of his vehemence the old man shaded 
views, and purifying all his wishes. | his face with his hands, and appeared absorbed in his 
Bat it was not to this apartment that Arthur bent his book. Leaving him to his studies, Arthur descended 
to the sitting-reom, engrossed in the sublunary care of 
way to the sanctum of his father. This was a large providing for his bodily wants. Old mistress Briarton 
room with a huge old-fashioned fire-place, and the ceil- | was bustling about, busied in setting out a table, which 
ing was crossed by naked rafters of white-oak. The | speedily groaned under the profusion of the viands 
furniture was of the plainest description, but it boasted | heaped upon it. There were venison steaks, hot bread 
an admirable collection of books enthroned on the | and ham and eggs, while a huge coffee-pot sentup a 
shelves of old worn-eaten book-cases. There were | savory stream from its spout. 
ponderous folios, and airy duodecimos, and dark vel- | ‘Fine times,” cried the old dame, tartly, as our hero 
lums contrasted with the gaudy exteriors of modern | entered, “ when you make no bones of keeping the 
table waiting half an hour, and disappointing us after 
weightanddress. The satirical spider wove hismeshes | all. Here I've been obliged to cook another supper for 
undisturbed over weighty tomes of controversial theolo- | you. And then your dogs—like master like man— 
gy, on which the book-worm only preyed. History | only one of ’em ready for his victuals. The other will 
displayed its numerous quartos, while modern poetry | be coming in just as | am clearing things away, I war- 
conceitedly assumed a place beside medicine and juris- |) rant.” 
prudence. Justiman was elbowed by Moore, and Aris- || ‘ Marcus will never trouble you again,” said Arthut, 
totle crowded hard by Byron. In the midst of this | “he is dead.” 
apartment sat its owner, a stern, grey-haired man of | “ Whatdo you mean?” cried the old woman, who, 
fifty-five, at a table which was covered with books and | after all had a kindly heart. ‘ Dead, Marcus dead? 
manuscripts. Many of these had fallen to the carpet | And how came that?” 
and there formed acordon around him, so that he might | ‘“ The bear,” said Arthur. 


have been fancifully likened to an astrologer of the || ‘‘ The nasty wretch!” cried the old woman, “there's 
'/no end to the trouble he’s caused. And Marcus was a 


good cretur after all, and very fond of you, Mr. Arthur. 
You wouldn't have had so many antlers on your walls 


the actual presence of his beloved idealizing all his 


steps upon returning from the chase. He made his 


edition, while their contents were as various as their 


middle ages, in the centre of his magic circle. Luke 
Ashton looked up as Arthur entered. 
“Well, my son, returned atlast! What sport ?” 
“Indifferent,” replied Arthur, carelessly, as he flung | if it had’nt been for him.” 
himself in a seat. “I know it, dame,” replied the young man, “but 
“I'm glad of it,” replied the senior, coldly, ‘‘ because, | to-morrow Bruin pays the penalty. Brashley and I are 
to-morrow I can pin you down for that unexplained | going to wake him right early.” 


passage in Plato’s republic.” | “Oh! you won't go near him, Mr. Arthur,” said the 
‘You must excuse me, sir,” replied the youth; ‘“Pla- | old lady. 

to’s mysteries must be unexplained to-morrow. I have “No farther than into his den, I assure you,” replied 

stirring game on foot—the Th of asort of mon- || Arthur, laughing. 

ster from his mountain fastness.” | It was with uplifted hands and eyes, that the ancient 
“Indeed, my boy! And pray what sort of monstrum | '| dame conjured the young Nimrod to forego an adven- 

horrendum is the object of your enterprise?” | ture which seemed to her so fraught with danger; but 


“ The bear, sir. He las been the terror of the neigh- || 1 all her remonstrances proved fruitless, for as the young 
borhood fora year. He has a long account of plunder- | man lighted his bed candle, and bade the dime good 
ed folds to answer for—and to-day has added another | night, he again expressed his determination to follow 
to his list of crimes. The best dog that ever brought | thetrail of the bear. Fatigue and exercise soon threw 


deer to bay, or bled for his master, has paid the penalty the young huntsman into a profound sleep, from which, 


of his gallantry. Marcus is dead !” however, he was awakened at the dawn of day, 
“Ah! is he?” replied the old man indifferently as he ||and sprang from his couch as the first grey light 
resumed his book. ||crossed the Eastern horizon. He was rapidly attir- 


“Is that all!” muttered Arthur to himself. ‘Well, ed and equipped, and after dispatehing his break- 
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fast and feeding his dogs, was ready to take up his line | 


of march. Mes. Briarton, now in her blandest humor, 
a singular medley of smiles, and tears, and snarls, bade 
him take good care of himself, as she tied a fur comfor- 
ter round his neck, and gave him his wallet of provi- 
sions. She watched him anxiously as he departed from 
the house. 

“ Abt he’s a proper nice young man,"’ she cried, “and 
it would be a thousand pities if he came toharm. But 
goodness gracious! what is the boy about? 
taking the road to the mountain. Perhaps he’s grown 
wiser than he was a moment since, and has given up the 
scheme. No, no! he’s going to Mrs. Markham’s. Aha! 
I suspect! I suspect! Well, well, Miss Isabel is a pret- 
ty girl and a sweet-tempered one, and they do say that 


the old lady has a power of money, kept in the banks | 
Well, well, he | 
might go farther and fare worse—as the frying-pan said | 


away down to Boston and New-York, 


to the fish.” 


Meanwhile Arthur diverged from his path, and ap- | 
proached aneat white dwelling, which stood somewhat | 


remote feom the beaten road. Its walls in summer were 


covered with verdure, for its fair inhabitants were fond | 
| your loss.’ 


of flowers, and literally embowered their habitation in 
luxuriant vines. 
the iey breath of winter, and now to the wan trellices, 
eng only the skeleton stems and withered tendrils, | 
which rattled in the passing blast. To our hero, how- 
avet, even these poor legagies of summer had a charm. 
The whole landscape was steeped in the sunny hues of | 
his warm fancy, and he felt as a bird in approaching its 


But these had disappeared beneath | 


mative bower. The cloudy sun had now rose above 
the Eastern horizon, and the many paned windows of 
Isabel's dwelling flung back its light in diamond rays. 


With the familiarity of an old acquaintance, Arthur | 





He isn’t | 
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she said, “‘you are jesting. Let me hope you will not 
enter into collision with that dreadful animal.” 

“The adventure is not so very terrible,” replied Ar- 
thur, gaily, pleased at the interest displayed by Isabel. 
“ Your bear is a very prudent animal, and tis ten to one 
he may fly at the first intimation of our approach. I 
say our approach, for I’m not going to venture into the 
conflict like a veritable knight errant, unarmed and un- 


attended, for I have for a squire, our trusty and well- 
beloved Elisha, surnamed Brashley, sargeant of the 
Bellefunte Rangers—and our good hound Hylax, would 
worry a Hippogriff.” 

*‘ And why not, Mr. Ashton, since Brashley’s a host 
in himself, let him go alone ?” 

* Nay,” replied Arthur, “ must share his danger 
if danger there be. Brashley is married—has children ; 
if he meets with harm, how many hearts will bleed for 
him—while I, save my father who would mourn my 
fate—I am a waif upon the waters of existence—the 
sea of fate may overwhelm me, and none bewail my 
loss.”’ 

“‘ You do yourself injustice,” said Isabel, with a fal- 
tering voice, “ you have many friends who would lament 

“‘ There is one alone whose sympathy I crave !”’ 

Their eyes met—an electric glance revealed to each 
the other’s secret. Hope suddenly enkindled in the 
breast of Arthur. He sprang to the side of the blush- 
ing girl, and took her hand. She made no effort to 
withdraw it. The next moment he was pouring forth 
his vows und confessions, mingling with them his hopes 
and aspirations, his lofty views, his chivalrous desires. 
They had reached that moment of their lives when the 
‘delights of memory and hope are lost in the bliss of the 
present. Their spirits mingled like two clouds that 





opened the outside door, never locked in that peaceful eri in the sunshine of the summer heaven. Wrapt 
und hospitable section of the country, and soon stood | in that catranging Sea ar of soul, they were lost 
within the little parlor. A lovely girl stood with one || '° earth and its grovelling desirespurified and eleva- 
arm resting on the mantel-piece, gazing vacantly into a ted by that holiest of pees: The tongue of the 
bed of glowing embers, where, perhaps, her fancy was | clock marked the rapid flight of time, and the hour of 
shaping out likenesses, or building castles, She started } departure, and Arthur, after one permitted embrace, 
at the step of a visitor, and we may pardon her if she || ‘°F? himse]f away. Isabel watched him with tearful 


; . 
gave one thought to the simple dress in which she was eyes as he''slowly and relyetantly resumed his path, 
| often turning to wave a mute adieu—to sigh a passion- 


attired. 
ate farewell— 


“Mr. Ashton!” she exclaimed, in a pleasant tone of | 
surprise, “an early visitor!” 
‘I should apologise,”’ began the youth. 
“TI am sure you shouldn’t,”’ said the young lady, “1 | 
am very glad to find you an early riser, Equipped too, || Atthe appdinted trysting-place he met with Brashley 
for the chase. Bravo! the very Nimrod of Bellefonte, | fully equipped for the chase and accompanied by a 
And so you ate going to make war upon my favorites couple of staunch hounds. Hylax gave them a look of 
the deer—it's a pity they’re such awkward creatures— | angry jealousy, and bristled his crest as he followed 
'|sulkily in the footsteps of his master. The salutation 
|| of the woodman was frank and cheering, and the two 
“Nay, Miss Markham, my presumption will not, I | companions, oie by side, — shpir mares. Their 
avtst! cqued a sldgig* Mig of ven,’ to rue | Progress was soon impede y drooping branches, by 
2 thorny vines and the slippery nature of the footing ; but 

‘ The hunting of this day,’ | encouraged by beholding fresh foot-prints of the bear, 

I am going against a more formidable antagonist—the | they struggled along upon his trail. Here and there 
bear of yonder mountain.” || they found a sprinkling of blood, faint and dimmed, as 
The cheek of the young lady turned pale. ‘Oh, no,” || if spilt the night before. 


' 


“ And oft he turns a truant eye, 
And pauses oft and lingers near ; 

But when he marks the brightening sky, 
Away he bounds to hunt the deer.” 


j 


* To hunt the deer, with hound and horn, 
Parl Percy took his way—'” 





— _ — — _ 


“ That fellow bears a grudge agin you, I'll be bound,” | 
said Brashley. ‘‘ You made your mark on the ’tarnal | 
varmint last night, in red ink. I shall give his memo- | 
ry a jogging myself for fear he forgets his lesson.” 

They had now arrived at a scene of savage interest. | 
A little opening in the gloomy pines, displayed a more | 
gloomy torrent leaping from an overhanging rock into a | 
stone basin, and thence finding its way to the lowlands | 
over a rocky and brokenchannel. At every obstacle in | 
its path, it foamed, roared, and scattered its spray 


upon surrounding objects. To the left of this torrent, ! 


lay the opening of a deep cave, the access to which | 
difficult even in summer, was now highly dangerous. | 
To this point the unerring scent of the dogs led them, | 
and their clamorous baying was replied to by a low | 
growl, from the lowest part of the abyss. | 

“‘ There’s the onrighteous varmint !”’ roared Brashley. | 
“‘ Snug enough in winter quarters. What's to be done 
now? It would be murder to send the dogs down, and 
the place is dark and pokerish enough. There'll be no | 
use ina chance shot, for the entrance is winding.” 
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throat of the angry animal—then, as its head turned, 
two glaring eyes gleamed fiercely before the daring in- 
truder. Now was the eventful time. Arthur levelled 
his piece and took aim between the flashing eyes of the 
beast. He pulled the trigger witha steady finger—a 
shower of sparks flew from the flint—-but the powder 
in the pan refused to ignite. The bear arose upon its 
hind feet, gnashed its teeth and roared frightfully. Ar- 
thur cocked the piece with a steady hand, and drew the 
trigger once more. A blinding stream of fire gushed 
from the muzzle of the piece, a deafening roar broke 
upon the silence of the cavern, and the thick smoke 
rolled upwards to the vaulted roof. 

“You done it!”’ shouted Brashley, plunging down into 
the en, regardless of his neck, and followed by the 
dogs, which no longer could be kept back. “ Aye! 
aye,,”’ he added, as the result of the shot was evident; 
“the cretur’s nigh his latter eend, and my hunting» 
knife’s a marcy.”’ 

With rash, but characteristic bravery, the huntsman 
| threw himself upon the wounded beast, and sheathed 


“Thavea thought,” said Ashton, aftera pause. ‘“‘T’}] | his knife in his heart. Arthur raised his cap and wiped 


go down into the cave myself.” 


the perspiration from his brow—the formidable beast 


“Go to destruction !”’ retorted the sargeant. ‘I’ve || was dead. 


seed a man in the travelling caravan go into the tiger's | 
cage and put his head in the cretur’s mouth—but that | 
was cakes and gingerbread to this. Pho! pho! you! 
aint, you can’t be serious!” 


: 
“Perfectly serious, I assure you—I have made up my | 


| Arthur hastened to communicate to his fathee the 
secret of his attachment to Miss Markham, desiringjhis 


early consent to their union. He had little, it is true, 


to offer her besides the devotion of his heart and hand, 


mind. The thing is practicable; I will descend and | since his main dependence wus upon the successful cul- 


shoot the monster where he is.” 

“Then, by George, you shan’t go downalone. I'll 
keep you company if I die for’t.” ' 

“No, sargeant, I must try the scheme alone. Your 
presence would embarrass me.”’ 

_“ Ha! ha! that’s a likely idea!” roared Brashley. 
‘No, cap’n, you don’t shake me off so easy. I can’t 
stand on the outside and see you thrusting your head 
into such a bear-trap.” 

‘“‘ As your superior officer,”’ said Ashton, smiling, ‘ I 
command you to keep on the outside of the den. Think, 
my good fellow, you have a wife and children.” 

‘« My wife would never speak to me,” said Brashley, 
stoutly, “if you so much as got your face scratched and 
I came home with awhole skin. She’d be mad enough 
to make a few remarks on my countenance herself.” 

“ Then let me tell you,” said Ashton, “ you can be of 
more service to me where youare now. Reserve your- 
self and your fire for the point of danger. When I 
give the signal, you are welcome to descend.” 

Brashley reluctantly assented to the proposal, and 
Ashton began his enterprise. Grasping his rifle he be- 


tivation of his farm. He was surprised to find that the 
\gngagement met with the entire approbation of his pa- 
rent, who acknowledged the beauty and worth of Isabel 
in the warmest terms. 

| You have made a wise choice,” he said, “and Ar- 
| thur, you have not forgotten an essential to matrimo- 
‘nial felicity—a fortune.” 

| “Upon my word, sir,”’ replied Arthur, “I never 
thought of that.” 

“« Never thought of that!’’ exclaimed the old man in 
‘surprise. ‘‘ Now, Arthur, you are either’a very great 
hypocrite or a complete simpleton. Come, come, I 
know you're not a fool. You've doubtless sounded the 
| old lady on the subject of her daughter's expectations— 
_you’ve made a bargain, I warrant.” 

| Arthur was shocked at the unscholar-like cupidity 
‘and indelicacy that his father manifested. He was too 
new to the world to be callous to such emotions in a pa- 
‘rent. At twenty, avarice surprises—at fifty, nothing 
‘can astonish. He hastened to disavow any mercenary 
| views. 

| Well, well,” said the old gentleman, “‘ perhaps your 


| 
} 





gan carefully to descend the dismal and slippery rocks, | delicacy was politic; at least it was in character. Rash 


which guarded the bear’s retreat. More than once he 
lost his foothold and came near, being precipitated to 
the bottom of the cavern. But a watchful Providence 
sustained him, and he descended in safety. Straining 
his eyes to penetrate the obscurity of the den, he per- 
ceived a huge inert mass, something like a pile of rocks, 
at the farther extremity. A sluggish motion was per- 
ceptible in the heap, as @ low growling issued from the 


| affection for youth—prudence for old age. Well, Ar- 
thur,” he added, rising, and taking his hat and staff, 
‘“‘T must see Mrs. Markham, and arrange the prelimi- 
naries—ask her consent, and attend to the settlement. 
It would’nt be quite proper for you to present yourself 
‘until the result of the interview. Amuse yourself in 
‘the interim with reading. You will find Chesterfield in 
the book-case on the right. Good morning.” 
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“ Alas,” thought Arthur, left to himself, “and cannot '| mother, “but I must reject your suit. Too soon you'll 
literature and science raise us above the sordid level of know the reason of my determination. Providence has 
base minds? Do we know the courses of the stars, interposed a barrier between my child and you. I can 
the bosom secrets of the earth, the powers of the mate- say no more.”’ . 
rial world, and yet possess no bridle to our passions? “Then I’m lost indeed!’ cried Arthur, and giving 
Have Plato and the stoics lived in vain? Pythagoras | way to the powerful tide of his emotions, he buried his 
given fruitless instructions? Where shall we find the | face in his hands, and indulged in a flood of tears. 
guide to peace and virtue, if we look for it in vain in “ After what has happened,” said Mrs. Markham, 
the writings of the Eastern magi?” His eye fell upon a_ “ you will perceive that a removal from this scene is 
small clasped volume, bound in black. ‘The answer the only thing which can save my daughter's peace. 
is before me,” he exclaimed. My resolution is taken. By to-morrow night we shall 

“Within this sacred volume lies be far from Bellefonte.” 
The mystivy of mysteries.” ‘And where shall I be,” muttered Arthur. He 

He opened it and read some passages with humility. sprang to the side of Mrs. Markham and grasped her 
His pulse beat with calmness, hope reigned in his heart, hand. “I have but one request to make,” he said. 
and he met his father, returning from his mission, with | « | relinquish every attempt to gain the hand of Isabel. 


“ 4 — - 9”? ss . . 
a cheerful aspect. What new _—_ ney I give her up. I dare not question the justice of your 
A strange foreboding — oe the counte- ' decree, nor doubt a mother’s judgment. Hene®forth 
nance of Luke Ashton. The veins upon his forehead 4), 411 be to me as an angel of light—as a star to 


were swollen, a dark frown lowered on his brow, and @ jing on me from a distance—immaculate and unat- 
sinister smile preyed upon his withered lips. He pull- | tainable. But to my human weakness you must grant 
ed his hat down on his forehead with violence, and  ¢},j,—one parting interview with her I love. I claim 
dashed his staff upon the floor. this as due to the overwhelming sacrifice I make.” 
‘What is the matter, father. Are you unwell?” Mrs. Markham, dreadfully agitated, answered, “ You 
“ You may well ask that question. No; well enough) have my permission to see her for the last time. Let 
in body. I'm a fortunate messenger, and you are hap-) jt be to-night. 


py? You're a winning gamester, Arthur, and throw a 
double-six every time you lift the box. We leave it to the imagination of the reader to pic- 
Have you brought a favorable answer ! ture the manner in which Arthur passed the time that 


‘« Mine are not the lips for messages of love. Go— elapsed before the arrival of the appointed hour for his 
learn your answer from the lips of her you adore. Go, ‘interview. Long before that period, he was restlessly 
go, be happy.” _ | pacing in the neighborhood before *Mrs. Markham’s 

Arthur gazed upon the countenance of his father with |}, .,..6, ruminating on the sudden change in his fortune. 
an expression of doubt. The old man’s agitation had) 4, length the shades of evening deepened the landscape 
passed away, leaving a calm expression on his face; the stars came out in the blue vault, and the snowy same 
but about the lips lurked that ambiguous smile we have’ ¢1),, pine trees sparkled in their clear alltel a. The 
before remarked. Arthur snatched his hat and hurried night was.cold and clear, and the aurora borealis was 
with all possible speed to the dwelling of his mistress.|| heaming in the North. Arthur watched the streams as 
Isabel and her mother were both in the parlor. The they shot up to the zenith and then fell to the horizon. 
countenance of the latter was flushed, and the eyes of | «gc, ” thought he, “ were my aspiring hopes, so they 
the girl were red with recent weeping. Mrs. Mark- | .,ared to mid-heaven only to be dashed to earth.” ; 


ham bowed to Arthur, and then turning to her daugh- How often had he watched that magnificent aurora 
ter, said, “Go, my child, I have that to sayto Mr. Ash- || i, the morning of his aspiration, when he attached a 
ton, which it would be painful for you to hear.” | different meaning to its shifting’splendors. He pushed 
Isabel clasped her hands, rose, and rushed from the | open the little garden gate that stood invitingly ajar, 
apartment. and was at once in the little parlor. Mrs. Markham 
“Mr. Ashton,” said the mother, “what I am about || ajone was there to receive him. 
to say will give you pain, but I know not how to render || “Isabel is very ill this evening,” she said, “and I 
it otherwise. You have sought the hand of yonder) thought you would give her time to collect her spirits 
weeping girl. She can never be yours.” while I prepare you for the interview. In order to do 


“Ah, madam!” exclaimed the young man, “you | this | must tell you my story. It involves that of your 
have shattered at a blow the fairest hopes that ever) father, and you must suppress your filial feelings while I 
youthful fancy formed. I have loved your daughter | comment upon his errors. In early life I met your 
long and devotedly. I did hope that you were aware father; he then bore another name. Luke Morden 
of this, and did not frown at my presumption.” was young, gay and @ccomplished. His fine exterior 

“T have seen your father. Ask me no more.” | and mental! cultivation attracted universal attention, his 

“Perhaps, perhaps,” suggested Arthur, “his views | motions were watched, his sayings recorded, and his 
may not have met yout approbation. Permit me to | movements commented upon. In the ball-room, the 
declare that mine are different. 1 ask nothing but your | theatre, the crowded assembly, he was alike conspicu- 
daughter.” ‘ous. His fatal eyes were at length directed to me. 
“T know it. I know your noble nature,” replied the || Qh! I knew I was envied. I, the object of his passion- 
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ate devotion. He breathed his love in poetry and mu- 
sic. I was fascinated, dazzled—nay, my heart was 
touched. He was wealthy. I was poor, with no dow- 
er butmy charms. My guardian—for alas! I was an or- 
phan—was opposed to a union so unequal, for he natu- 
rally reasoned that the passion of so celebrated a man 
would demand a more brilliant idol to render his homage 
permanent. Morden offered me a private union. I 
consented. Under the cover of the night I fled from 
the house of my noble protector to the arms of a lover. 
A few stages from the city we stopped at a rustic inn. 
There a priest appeared and performed the ceremony. 
For a short time we were happy. We lived in a lovely 
village secluded from the world. A barrier of hills, 
green with luxuriart foliage to the summits, shut us out 
from the busy world—its intrusive comments. A blue 
lake embowered in foliage reflected our charming 
dwelling and garden. Here floated the bark of my 
lover bridegroom, while at midnight stole up from the 
calm waters the music of his unexpected serenade. 
Ah! what a fairy life was that. I even now shed tears 
when memory recalls it. At length the hour arrived 
when Morden wearied of his retirement, where he no 
longer heard the plaudits of the world, nor received the 
homage of a brilliant coterie. He bore his situation 
with sullen fortitude ; but soon his indifference ripened 
into disgust; he, he, deserted me—aye, fled. I was 
overwhelmed with despair, but the birth of a daughter 
came like a sunbeam to my heart. Judge, then, my 
horror when I received intelligence that the marriage 
ceremony was false—that I was a dupe—a victim. I 
next heard of Morden at another’s feet—the accepted 
lover of a fascinating woman. The proof of the com- 
pletion of his perfidy is before me. You are his son.” 

“And Isabel, his daughter! Gracious Heaven! 
what a sudden light has broken in upon me.” 

“This morning,” continued the lady, “ we met for 
the first time—for you know we both have lived seclu- 
ded from the world since our arrival in this village. 
Agitated, alarmed, overwhelmed, I commanded him to 
leave the house, and fied from his presence. I will 
never see him more.” 

“Never see him more!”’ repeated a deep and solemn 
voice which made the lady tremble. ‘Behold him 
here!” Arthur turned and saw his father. ‘ Eliza!” 
said Morden, “look at me, and see whether my life has 
passed happily since like a traitor I fled from my duty 
and from thee. Look upon this brow, furrowed by the 


lines of care. These locks, whitened, not by age, but | 
grief. I have wandered far and wide—learning, business, | 


| vow been kept thus faithfully, we might yet be happy. 


But you were perjured when you swore to be my pro- 
tector and my friend for life.’ 
exclaimed Morden. “In thet, you 


are deceived. My villiany was defeated by the honesty 


‘« Listen to me,”’ 


of the agent I employed. He, repenting before it was 
too late, procured a real priest, and our marriage was 
solemnized by the sanction of divine and human laws. 
Here are the proofs.” And here he extended to his 
injured wife the papers which substantiated his avowal. 
She perused them in silence, and when she again raised 
her eyes they were suffused in tears. 


‘‘ Hear me, Eliza,” 


said Morden in a tone of deep 
earnestness, ‘“‘ hear me ere I depart from before your 
face for ever—ere I go in bitter solitude to expiate my 
offences. I was voluntarily a wanderer from you but a 
brief period. A guilty passion led me for a while astray. 
I was spurned, rejected with contempt. I awoke to a 
full sense of the enormity of my offences. I resolved 
to see you and offer all that was in my power—my hand 
and fortune. I came back to throw myself at your feet, 
to do you justice, and todie. But that happiness was 
not reserved for me. I found our little paradise de- 
serted—weeds had choked up its garden, and the cold 
winds of Autumn howled gloomily over its blue waters. 
I sought to trace you, but in vain. My agony, my de- 
spair, no words can picture. For years I sought you 
faithfully. Plunged as I have been into every species 
of excitement, they brought no balm to my broken heart. 
At length I have found you. I have given you the 
proofs of the legitimacy of our union. I dare not hope 
for forgiveness, but this I ask, do not destroy the hap- 
piness of these young hearts; let me see Isabel and 
Arthur Leslie happy in each other; as for me, no mat- 
ter what becomes of me.” 
Mrs. Morden had risen from her chair; the tears 
_ were coursing rapidly down her cheeks, and her bosom 
heaved with agitation. Arthur sprang forward, caught 
her hand, raised it respectfully to his lips, kissed it, and 
then placed it in that of his father. It was precisely at 
this point of time that Isabel, pale and disordered, en- 
tered the apartment. She was speedily informed of 
_all that had occurred. The joyful tidings brought back 
the color to her pallid cheeks, and more than the usu- 
al animation to her lustrous eye. We will not dwell 
| upon the happiness of the re-united lovers. That night, 
when Arthur bade good-night to his beloved, he pressed 
_ber lips and she forgave him. Ms 4. Be 


Boston, Mass. 


war, have by turns, engrossed my time, but my heart has | 


never been false to you.” 

“Never false to me!” cried the lady, “there stands 
the living witness of your faithlessness.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied Morden, calmly. “‘ Ar- 


thur is the child of a dear comrade who died, commit- 


ting his infant son to my care. I swore to bring him 
up as the child of my bosom ; to adopt and educate him 
in a manner worthy of his gallant father. I have kept 
my vow.” 


Experience teaches that the sword, the faggot, ex- 
ile, and proscription, are better calculated to irritate 
than to heal a disease which, having its source in 
the mind, cannot be relieved by remedies that act 
only on the body. The most afficacious are sound 
doctrines and repeated instructions, which make a 
‘ready impression, when inculcated with mildness. 
|Every thing else bows to the. sovereign authority 


of the laws; but religion alone is not to be come 


“Ah!” exclaimed the weeping lady, “ had every | manded. 
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GLIMPSES 





AT GOTHAM. 


Original. | Stuyvesant, be called a Dutch city: for such, with some 
GLIMPSES AT GOTHAM. modifications it continues to be. With the name Man- 
NUMBER 1. | hattan, (now with good taste being revived,) it has 


something of the spirit of the old town in its composition. 
Its old families are Dutch, or of Dutch descent. Dutch 
signs meet the eye at every turn. The floating popula- 
| tion, deducting Irish and Africans, is mostly Dutch, and 
“ Nos populo damus.” a majority of the laboring and journeymen artisans are 


BY JOSEPH H. INGRAHAM. 


ofthe same trans-atlantic origin. If therefore, there 
UNLIKE other prominent metropolic, cis-atlantic, or exists any distinctive feature in New York, compared 
trans-atlantic, anti-diluvian, or post-diluvian, New y ork with other cities, it consists in the Dutch air every where 


possesses no individual civic character. It is a city perceptible. 
sut generis. Baltimore is characterised by its high It has been sagaciously remarked that a peculiar 


tone of refinement, its fashion and aristocracy, with deci- | jndividual of New York consists in the elongation of the 
dedly a #outhern tone pervading its society. Philadel- nasal organs of its citizens. Now, that there are long 
phia boastsits accurate taste in architecture and costume; || noses in Gotham is doubtless true. But that there are 
its stable and most moral population, its quiet tone, the | to be found longer noses in Gotham, and more longer 
most polished elegance of manners is subdued by a) noses than in the other cities of the union requires de- 
quakerlike simplicity ; its just taste reigning pre-eminent) monstration. Sceptical myself respecting this round 
and like a leaven pervading all social ranks; and its| assertion, I sought this salvo to my credulity before I 
literature, which next to religion is honored and cher-| 
ished. Boston prides herself in her merchant princes; | as impartially, and to admit no conclusion until I should 
her literary nobility; her great names; her scholars; |, be thoroughly convinced. 

her opulence, and boasts too her moral and religious Broadway rewarded my search in presenting three 
character. Literature is its characteristic feature, and | aquilines to two pugs—while the usual intermixture of 


gave itimplicit credence. I determined to see faithfully 


it probably has produced and now contains more learned | bottle, Roman, and piquant, were observable. But then 
men than any other American city. To go on with the 
list. Portland is celebrated for its lawyers and beauti- 
ful women. Cincinnati for its doctors, scholars, and! for her own sins. The omnibusses gave five Welling- 
social literati. Louisville for its commercial enterprise. | ton’s out of seven, and Wall Street four out of five. Yet 


every third aquiline might have belonged to a stranger; 





and I felt charitably disposed to let Gotham answer only 


Lexington for its opulence and refinement. New Orleans | my desire to arrive at the whole truth and learn the 
for its modishness and prevailing French tone of man-| right, prevented me from jumping to the irresistible von- 
ners. Every city has a distinctive feature—an indi-| clusion that this general inspection offered. I resolved 
vidual character—and one too by which its citizens may | to wait, yet a while longer, and see if some other day the 
most generally be identified. But Manhattan, Gotham, | cards might not shufile differently and turn up other 
the glory of the key-stone state! the sovereign of Ameri- trumps. 
can cities is yet without any distinctive mark. It has After three days diligent investigation, during which 
no identity, emphatically no character ! A New Yorker! | the visages of some hundred thousand bipeds must have 
what is he? As mysterious and indefinable a personage | passed under my scrutiny, the wisdom of my forbearance 
asthe shadowless Peter Schlemihil. The Philadelphian, | was evident ; for on casting up both sides, a small bal- 
—the Baltimorean,—the Bostonian, each is a marked | ance was left in favor of the short noses. 
man! An individual of a known species. He is classed! | “ Be they bottle, pug, or sausage,” 
With each, we at once associate his proper metropolitan That is to say, this class of brief noses carried the ma- 
character. Dr. Franklin used to say, in the times when jority. 
the side-walks of Gotham were constructed of round) J] had now nearly made up my mind in relation to this 
paving stones—that he could tell a New Yorker in the | nosological branch of human science and had arrived at 
streets of Pennsylvania by his walk—the smooth pave-| 4 conclusion in no ways flattering to the veracity of those 
ments of Penn’s city causing him to shuffle along as if) travellers and scandalizers who had set down the worthy 
he was walking on ice. Butin this day of flag-stones | Gothamites as “men of mighty noses,”” when admira~ 
and asphalt, this distinction no longer exists, and New-| ple to relate—wonderful to tell! a man passed my win- 
York is without a physiognomy : and for the next half dow with a nose—such a NOSE! On it was plainly in- 
century to come, the immense emigrant population of | .oribed in large Roman capitals, 
this city must continue to invest it with its present “HIC est aut xus.vam QUOD queerts?” 
peculiarities. _ “ Here and no where else, indeed, is what I seek,” I 
Ostensibly the English language is spoken here; but | exclaimed, seizing my Wat and stick. But the next mo- 
really German or High and Low Dutch, or, else a broken || ment the thought occurred to me that perhaps he was a 
superstructure of English upon a German basis are as) stranger—and my heart sunk withinme. But I inward- 
commonly heard by the passer-by in many of the streets | ly resolved the vexed point should be decided and for 
that ramify from Broadway, as French is in New Orleans. | ever put to rest by this nose, for to whatsoever city it 
In every sense of the word, New York, if it can be char-|/ should be proved to belong, it would mark that city to 
acterised at all, must still, as in the days of Governor H the exclusion of all others. 
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I sallied forth in pursuit. only occupants. He with the nose appeared behind 
It did not rain—it poured ! The sun had not been visi- || the counter, and bending over it with much grace, po- 
ble fora fortnight. The streets were buried as deep | litely desired to know my wishes. 
beneath asuperstructure of mud and water, as ever was | || “He is the shop-keeper—therefore doubtless a Go- 
Herculaneum. Every man carried an umbrella. The | thamiteé,’’ thought I. 
chase was half a square ahead of me, and going at full || “Can I help you to any thing to-day, sir?” he asked 
| 





speed. interrupting my thoughts. 

“ This,” thought I, “is in favor of his being a Go- } “Have you any nos gloves, | mean to say, sir!”’ 
thamite—for they never walk but rush along the streets.” 1 “ A superior article,” he said, handing down several 
And herein he was a New Yorker: for he ‘scurried’ | parcels. 
along the pavé like a penny-post man. Skilfully he | I selected a pair. 
evaded the sea of umbrellas that rolled and waved about ||“ Bad weather, sir,” I remarked, entering into a 
his head. By this I knew he was not from the country | conversation preparatory to the grand aim I had in 
—what city then was toclaim him! I was determined | view—namely, to mae what town gave him birth. 
toknow. He had to cross the street—but, although | ‘“* Extremely, sir.’ 
evidently in great haste, he went thirty steps out of his| “ You have a great deal of rain in New-York, I be- 
way to take the flags by a right angle. He must be a_ lieve.” 

New Yorker, was my mental ejaculation. He neither | “No, sir. Never a city showed such a full pattern 
lingered to gaze at any thing or any body—all that he| of blue sky the year round—why, sir—we get three per 
passed seemed too familiar to his eye to attract his at-| cent less profit on our goods here than in Boston, the 
tention. “‘ Alas, for Gotham!” Isaid. He bowed with a|/ shops are all so light—so much sunshine. I wish it 
jerk of the head to several whom he met, just as a man “was more cloudy, and the days were darker, for my 
does to acquaintances he is in the habit of seeing daily. | | part—this bright weather is ruinous to our business.” 
‘Gotham, thou art the city that owns this man!” thus | “ No doubt, sir, no doubt. You have lived in New- 
thought I. York many years, I presume, sir?” 

He turned down Wall Street, and as he got opposite | “ Man and boy, and I may say baby too, for that 
No. 8, he stopped and looked in as if about to mount the | matter—for I was born back here in Nassau street, I 
steps and enter, when witha negative shake of his head | have lived here, and that’s five and forty years come 
he continued down at the same rate as before. This | next Christmas. It’s improved vastly in this time, sir. 
delay had enabled me to come up to within twenty feet It’s got to be a great and wonderful place now=the 
of him. What surprised me, and at the same time made | greatest I expect in the world next to London.” 
me almost certain that he was a Gothamite was, that) ‘It’s the greatest and most wonderful nose I ever 
saw !” said I, unconsciously repeating his epithets, and 
gazing abstractedly on that organ. 





his vast nose attracted no attention—no one turned to 
look after him—no one stared as he went by—no little | 





boys shouted “ Nosey!”’ | What, sir?” he asked, as if he had not heard my 
I lost him near the board fence that encloses the Cus- paraphrase. 
tom House, amid a rabble rout that were looking at|) «J beg pardon, sir,—you were speaking of New- 


caricatures stuck thereon. AsI was anxiously search- | York ?” 
ing after him a dirty nosed urchin thrust a newspaper || “ Yes, sir—a great place.” 


beneath my nose and shrieked out “Very.” 
*Susteg Resale’ Hess, ote” “It is a bad day,” he said, handing me my change, 
“Do you see it ?”’ I eagerly asked, my thoughts only | «7 never saw the like before.” 





on the nose, darting forward. | “Nor I!’ I replied, looking significantly and wick- 
“ Cricky, but he’s a rum ’un!”’ said the imp, as I left || edly at his nose. ‘Good day, sir!” 

him picking up his papers which in my haste I had 1 “ Good day, sir.” 

jostled from his hand. } Since I have heard the question of noses discussed 
I soon discovered the nose. The nose which was des- | at the table d’ hote; but I have held my tongue and 


tined to dicide the fate of cities! He doubled the corner | husbanded my own wisdom. 








of Wall and William Streets. I was close at his heels! | it Nl oe 
Suddenly he stopped before a store door, sprung and | > 
shut his hae _puthoawe the door like os famjliar neta ED PRE Ene 
with the premises and disappeared. Tnenre is no rest for those who roam, 
Here now had artived the moment and opportunity | Burdened with a broken heart ; 
of for ever putting at rest this question of noses. For No hope—no dwelling-place—no home— 
in my own private opinion that nose would turn the | No human solace shall impart 
scale, for or against any city, this or the other side of || To them the charm that made appear 
the ocean. | All things of that sunny hue 
With a step weighty and solemn with the importance | That makes us wish to live and love— 
of my business, I lifted the latch and entering the shop | Chagrin hath spectred all they view, 
I cast my eyes anxiously round. The gentleman with | Farewell all hope below, above! 


the nose and two little boys with pug smellers were the | i A wounded spirit who can bear 
lf 
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THE CHRISTIANS. 


Original. ious to arrogate to himself the glory of a deed which 
THE CHRISTIANS. |, would end the sufferings and degradation of his coun- 
A PASSAGE FROM THE REIGN OF NERO. \| SY: 
= || “ Why should we not,” exclaimed Subrius Flavius, 
BY EDWARD MATURIN. | “ strike the tyrant and avenge the honor of our country 


at the very moment he insults it? Even while in the 


“ They were put to death with exquisite cruelty, and to their garb of acomedian he courts the applause of his peo- 


sufferings Nero added mockery and derision.”—ANNALS OF ; é : 2 
TACITUS. | ple—a blow struck at such a period will disclose its 


own motive.” 

‘* Were it not better,” said another, “‘ that he should 
fall in his midnight frolics; to fire the palace, and in 
the confusion dispatch him ?”’ 

The acquiescence in the last design was unanimous. 
There was only one objection to it: the safety to them- 

| selves, which must accompany its completion. As men 
sworn to the arduous enterprise of rescuing. their coun- 


CHAPTER I.--THE CONSPIRATORS. 


Is a small apartment, strongly guarded by some of 
their own adherents, sat a smal! band of those, whom 
detestation of the tyrant and designs for vengeance had 
combined in a common cause. Humanity shuddered | 
at the atrocities, perpetrated in the moments of whim 


and levity, and the minds of virtuous men were not less 


” aires at the crimes than the character of an Empe- | try, they were willing to hazard their lives, and deemed 
ror whose chief delight was the blood of his people. | the cause consecrated by the very dangers to which it 


Contempt formed also no slight ingredient in their re- exposed them. 


venge. A monarch who compromised the dignity of | «No! exclaimed Piso, “let the blow be struck be- 


his throne for the humble distinctions of “a coachman | ¢,.¢ the assembled people. Let them see, though they 


and comedian,” and who in his own person degraded may patiently wear the chains a player has laid on 


the majesty of the empire he represented, by collision|| them, that Rome has not forgotten her Brutus, and that 


with the lowest classes, had claim neither to the respect | },j, spirit has not ended with his age. Flavius hath 
nor allegiance of his subjects. Their reins of govern- | spoken rightly—the moment of his fall should be while 
| he insults his country and degrades the purple; let us 
magistrate degenerated into a mere night brawler, | ajso regard the majesty of the throne, insulted by the 
masked for the purpose of enjoying his debauchery and || abandoned appetites of its prince, and stained with the 
excess with impunity. Yet there were many who flat-'| }Jood of matricide. We have regarded his cruelties 
tered the vices of the tyrant, and dignified his follies | with too much indifference, and his vicés with too much 
with the name of talent, because they dreaded his frown; | pardon; but it is time the sword should be unsheathed 
nor even did the Senate hesitate to pass decrees of ser- /against himself, and those very vices be made the in- 
vile adulation, extolling a son for the murder of his | struments of his death. Let us not wanton with the 
own mother, and proclaiming the anniversary of her | time in meditation, which should be devoted to action. 
birth-day as unhallowed in the calendar. But in that || 4 purpose like ours may cool by delay, and needs to be 
corrupt body there was one left (Petus Thrasea) in kindled by promptitude and decision. Each new day 
whom the sense of virtue and natural feeling was suffi- | discloses a murder perpetrated in the moment of whim, 
ciently strong to restrain praise on such an occasion ; | or midnight revelry. Poetry and philosophy wither in 
and whose independence, in abandoning his seat, only | the poisonous atmosphere of his throne, and the deaths 
marked him for the future vengeance of the Emperor, | of a Seneca and Lucan may yet be necessary to propi- 
and formed an engredions | in his subsequent accusation. || tiate the monster, and appease his thirst for blood. But 

“ The conspirators,” says Tacitus, “‘ painted forth in when he is insensible to the ties of nature, why should 
glowing colors all his atrocious deeds, by which the Em- i he feel the influence of those more distant? Perhaps 
pire was brought to the brink of ruin; they urged the || even now while we deliberate, the fate of some one of 


ment were each day relaxed in authority, when its chief 


: , necessity of choosing a successor equal to the task of | us may hang in the scale, and his name may already 
restoring a distressed and tottering state.” , stand on the roll of proscription.” 

The Author of the present conspiracy was Caius Piso, | As Piso concluded, every hand more closely clasped 

whose noble birth derived additional lustre from his ta- | its hilt, while the frown and the compressed lip, deno- 

. lents, which were uniformly employed in behalf of his | | ted the sternness of resolve. A general murmur of ap- 

suffering country. | probation ran through the conspirators,which subsided 


At the head of the table, surrounded by several Ro-|| in the sentiments which it originated. Like menintent 
man knights, stood Piso; and on his right-hand, Fenius ape the same end, each proposed a different means 
Rufus, commander of the Pretorian Guards, whose in-|| for its accomplishment. Some, in whom the sense of 
tegrity as a public officer had insured the respect of the || personal safety predominated, advocated private assas- 
army and people. A single lamp illuminated the apart- | sination ; while others, by the publicity of the act, ex- 
ment, whose dim light gave an air of sternness to the | hibited their utter recklessness of life in the vengeance 

' visages of the group. Aware of the dangerous occa-| which was sure to follow. The more pusillanimous 
sion for which they were assembled, and the vengeance || proposed not only that the blow should be dealt by 
which awaited them in case of discovery, each man) Piso’s hand; but even during the hour of hospitality. 
stood with his sword drawn. Amid the various designs || But the heart of the conspirator was not so blunted to 
proposed for the downfall of the tyrant, each was anx-|| honorable principle as to accede to that proposal. 
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“ What!’’ he exclaimed, “stain my household gods 
and dishonor my table with the blood of my prince! 
No; those who strike for their country, should do it in 
the full gaze of her children. If we fall inthe attempt, 
we fall not like cowards, afraid to proclaim their act, | 
but before the gaze of thousands who shall fire their 
children with the tale.” 

Immediately opposite to Piso, stood a man who had 
hitherto remained in silence; his arms were crossed on | 
his breast, and one hand was concealed within the fold 
of his robe. From the tenor of his life, hitherto disso- | 
lute and effeminate, but little valor or stability of pur- 
pose was anticipated by his confederates. His features |, 
delicately moulded, and habitually mild in their expres- | 


sion, gave but slight indication of the resolution or hos- | 
tility of a conspirator. What was their astonishment 
when the soft and voluptuous Scevinus plucked from 
his bosom a dagger, claiming the honor and danger of 
the blow. 
“ Romans!”’ he exclaimed, “ look on this dagger !— | 
‘tis sworn to liberty! I wear it for a tyrant. I have 
taken it from the Temple of Fortune, and invoked the | 
blessing of that goddess on our enterprise. For liberty | 
I wear it, and none shall forestall me in the blow. For ! 
me, I care not if I fall, but let the eyes of Rome be on | 
me. Let the place then be the Circus, while he cele- | 
brates the gamesof Ceres. Let the hour of festivity be 
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| Olympian, would scatter its rays of worship on many ; 


while ours concentrates its light on One. Thinkest thou, 
maiden, this teeming earth, and yon glorious sky, are 
the works of a Being fashioned and material as our- 


‘selves, the slave of passions, He affects to control in 


others, with whom the Disobedient hath no hope save 


| vengeance, and the Virtuous no enjoyment save the pas- 


sing hour of life ?”’ 

“Nay,” rejoined Tita, “our faith limits not enjoy- 
ment to life. Elysium opens her gates to the happy, 
where wander the poets and sages, whose verses and 


| precepts have been the land-marks of their age.” 


“ And what,” said the Christian, “can ever the poet 
create in that Elysium to compare with the §: -nity our 


| God hath revealed to us? The poet will stili rehearse 


his song, and the warrior repeat the story of his fight. 


} 
Though the outward form of nature shall be changed, 


the low and perishable objects they have left on earth, 


|| shall yet be the theme of every tongue, and the desire 


of every heart. The Gods thou trustest in, whom thou 
hast worshipped as eternal, desert thee on the brink of 
the future, and leave thee to wander amid the darkness 
of the Stygian shore. Canst thou worship beings who 
doom thee to expiate the crimes themselves have com- 
mitted; who have never enjoined a single law for the 


/ guidance of thy life, and yet punish thee for violation 7 
| Now look, my Tita, to the eternity of the Christian: 


that of death, and the groans of the dying be echoed | the heaven I have told thee of is the dwelling-place of 
by the exulting shouts of his people. I have carried || our God ; and joys, such as the ear hath not heard, nor 
this weapon on my person consecrated to freedom, and ! the eye seen, are the reward of those who in the stead- 
have sworn not to part with it, till the task be accom- | fastness of faith forsake all for the love they bear Him. 
plished.”’ | Emancipated from the body, our souls are purified from 

There was a dead silence throughout the assembly, | the lusts which bound us to life, and our senses cleans- 
as they gazed, not more in admiration than wonder, at ||¢d for the enjeyments of a more perfect state. The 
the change which circumstance had wrought in the dis- } saints who have worshipped here in faith, and the mar- 
position of the voluptuary. Scevinus advanced to the } tyrs whose deaths have attested the truth of that faith, 
centre of the apartment, and motioned the conspirators | | will form that glorious company of angels, whose harps 
to his side. They surrounded him. He pressed the | shall hymn the praises of their God, and whose crowns 
dagger to his lips, each following his example; and as | of immortality beam as brightly as the stars of their 
he consecrated it to “ Jupiter Vindex,”’ each touched | own heaven.” 


the hilt, and bound himself to “‘ Death or Freedom!” 
| 


. 
CHAPTER II.-—-THE CHRISTIANS. 


“ And is it true, my Claudius, as thou hast told me, | 
that there is but one God ?” 

“* Even so, Tita—a God who regards thee with the 
love of a father. A God, who, in his own being, em- | 
braces the power which thy faith hath divided among | 
many. One, perfect as he is powerful, who looks on 
human sin only to forgive; whose altars stream not 
with the blood of beasts, but whose only sacrifice is the | 
incense of a pure and contrite heart.” 

“ Yet,”’ continued the maiden, fearful to abandon her | 
early faith, and almost persuaded to be a Christian, | 
“hath not that faith a loftier beauty, which shows us a | 
presiding power in all things, and diffuses the glory of | 
Divinity through every object, whether it be the soft | 
and sunshine stream, or the flower that grows upon its | 
band ?” 

“Even so, my Tita, every object hath a God to thee. 
Thy faith, like the halo which circles the brow of thy 


' 
i 


“ And is this change to all?” inquired Tita. 
“To those who believe,”’ rejoined the Christian, 


| “even as I have told thee, in the. words of our God,— 


‘ All things are possible to those who believe.’ What 
can give us patience amid the scoffs, and courage amid 
the dangers which beset us—but that faith, which, like 
aray can penetrate the cloud, and reveal the bright 
heaven which awaits us? An Enemy to our faith is 
on the throne, and while he persecutes, derides the 
tortures he inflicts. But the Christian can smile 
on the pains inflicted by an earthly hand, when he re- 
members they touch but the body, but cannot approach 
the soul. They are like the thorns which bound the 
brow of his Saviour, but could not quench the halo whose 
light was immortal. Such is the hope of the Christian; 
amid trials and sorrows he is supported by the sense 
‘that they endure but for a season, and that the hand 


| that persecutes is as mortal as the victim.” 


“T tremble for the wrath of Jupiter,” said the mai- 


den, timidly, “‘ should I abandon his altar.” 


“ And wilt thou,” replied Claudius, “continue in the 
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worship of him whom his very votarists have styled 
‘ The Thunderer ?’ whose only attribute—power, is seen 
in the desolation of the lightning; whose sceptre falls in 
vengeance, bat never paused in mercy. Bind not thy- 
self to that faith, Tita,’’ he continued, the earnestness 
of his manner deepening with the solemnity of the 
cause he advocated, ‘‘ which poets and false priests 
have framed for the superstitious. A faith which Fan- 
cy hath written on her page, and bards have twined with 
A faith which invites not 
to virtue, as it promises no reward, and leaves us to the 


guidance of a blind, corrupted nature. 


the garland of their fiction. 


Life passes in 


the pleasures of a low and sordid sense, and the hour | 


of death is unsupported by the assurance of happiness, 
or the promises of a revealed God. Choose, then, be- 
tween the God of the Christian, whose laws are ap- 
pointed, who hath declared his reward and punish- 


ment, orthe Idol of thy creed, whose very altars are 


even uow trembling before the weak and despised fol- | 


” 


lowers of the Cross. 
Tita was silent, her hands were locked and her eyes 
were turned to that heaven where rest the Hope and 


Reward of the Christian. Claudius wept with grati- 


tude, as his ardent hope construed the mution of her lip | 
| which life, its joys and tears are even as the mists of 


into prayer. 
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| even amid the horrors of a prison.” The sign being 
answered from within, the door was opened, and the 
\Christians stood in the presence of the Apostle. 
Claudius was in a moment at the feet of Paul, and 
the tear which fell upon the hand of his teacher, evinced 
_the sorrow and affection of the disciple. ‘‘ Rise, rise, 
_my child,” said Paul. ‘Jf we part, ‘tis but for a sea- 
son, and in the body; while our Spirits, free from the 
weapon of the enemy, rise to the God who gave them. 





Weep not then for me, but rather rejoice that the per- 
secutor of God’s church hath been called to support it, 
and testify to the truth of a faith he disbelieved.”’ 

“ Rejoice with me, Father,” said Claudius, rising 
and approaching Tita. He removed the mantle in 
I have led one more 
from the errors of a false creed to the fold of Christ. 
Bless and baptize her.” 

The apostle approached, and laid his hand on her 
head, while the assembly kneeling, fervently repeated 
“Welcome, 


which she had been disguised. 


| the blessing he asked upon her conversion. 
welcome, my daughter, to our blessed faith,” said Paul, 
‘rising from prayer; ‘thou art now one of those whom 
the arm of the flesh is raised to smite to the earth; but 
be of good hope and fear not, for ours is a creed in 


“Speak, Tita,” he said, after a pause, “and let me || the morning, while the Future, for which they prepare 


hear thee say, thou art a Christian.’ 


| us, shines with the strength and brightness of the sun. 


“I will worship thy God,” replied the maiden, “ but | | Then fear not, maiden, the hand of the strong may tri- 


who will teach me to pray ?” 

“‘ Thou shalt this night,” he replied, “ become one of 
his children. Thou shalt pray among his servants, and | 
be baptized. The rites of our faith are poor and humble, 
even as He who preached it; noraltara have we, nor cost: | 
ly sacrifice. Its priests are the persecuted Christians, 
but the faith we follow is rich in the promises of eterni- | 


ty. Come with me, then, maiden, and the hymn of praise | 
| horrors of the arena, but fear not.” 


more indistinct as his mind reverted to the death which 


we sing shall be echoed by angels who joy in the repen- 


tance of a sinner.”’ 


CHAPTER II.-——-THE ASSEMBLY. 


The Christians of whom Claudius spoke, were that 
night assembled within the walls of a prison. Paul, 
the Apostle, had been seized by order of the Emperor, 
and was appointed to die. Day and night his cell was 
filled with those who had been trained by his teaching 


and example, and the patience and fortitude which sup- 


The apartment in which they met, was a small cell 
connected with the prison. Rude, bare, and desolate, 
it was the last house of the Apostle of Him “ who had 
not where to lay his head.” At the head of the apart- 
ment stood a rudely-carved cross, which the fearless 
zeal of the Christians had conveyed within the walls of 
a Roman prison. 
the Emperor might order his execution, and each night 
was spent in the prison of their pastor, hearing his in- 
structions in the articles of their faith. 

Claudius and Tita, as they approached the cell, heard 
the low and solemn murmur of prayer. ‘‘ Thine must 
be a blessed faith,” said the maiden, as she paused and 
listened, “‘ which lenda to the persecuted spirit repose 


His followers knew not the moment | 


the clamors without. 


\ while the Apostle, as one whose heart was unaffected by 


umph over the body, and the very trials we endure be- 
low but make us fitter for the perfect company of Hea- 


en.”’ The Apostle paused, and as he steadfastly gazed 
| on a young and beautiful girl devoting herself to a creed 


whose adherents were then the victims of unparalelled 


| cruelty, the tears fell quickly, and his voice faltered 
| with emotion. ‘ My daughter thou art now surrounded 
"by enemies, who may doom thee to the cross, or the 
His voice became 


awaited him. ‘‘ The moments I have yet to number 


‘are but few; a Tyrant is my judge, and his will is my 
punishment; yet I would see thee many times in this 


humble place of worship, and pogaringd to seal thy faith 


by the words of @ dying man.”’ His head sank upon 


her bosom, and as ‘she felt his tears, her first prayer to 
| the God of the Christian was breathed for the delive- 
_rance of His apostle. 

ported his last moments, illustrated the faith he taught. | 


The last echo of their hymn had scarcely died through 
the prison, when distant shouts mingled with cries of 
horror and supplication to the Gods, were heard ap- 
| proaching, and gleams of fire flashed Sirens the grating 


ofthe cell. “It is the hand of God,” exclaimed the 
| Christians. ‘‘ He hath come to the rescue of his ser- 
vant.” 


“Tt is a fearful flame,” said the Apostle, “ but what- 
ever it bodeth, as servants to the faith, we must bow to 


the will of God.” 


Still brighter grew the flames, and more tumultuous 
The assembly prostrated them- 
selves before the cross; Tita clung to Claudius, and 
firmly repeated the prayer he offered up for protection, 
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the dangers or accidents of life, stood in an attitude of 


composure, his arms fulded on his breast, while at inter- | 
vals he responded to the accents of prayer which breath: | 


ed around him. 


Footsteps were heard rapidly approaching, and the | 


ery, ‘‘ Seize the Nazarenes,”’ echoed through the prison. 
The words smote on the hearts of the assembly, and con- 
firmed to their excited fancies the horrors of their doom 
and the persecution of the tyrant. ‘‘ Be of good courage,” 
said the Apostle, with calmness, “the hand of God is 
over us.”” The words were no sooner uttered, than 


a bandof the Preetorian Guards, headed by Fenius Rufus | 


rushed into the cell. 


In the consternation of the moment, the Christians 


forgot the admonitions of Paul, and turning to the sol- 
diers, cried with one voice, “‘ Mercy, mercy.” 

“Dogs!” retorted the guards, as seizing, they bound 
Tita and Claudius, scoffs and reproaches embittering the 
roughness of their manner. ‘Call on thy God,” said 
one, “if He can, He ought to save thee.”’ 

“They have forsaken Jupiter,” exclaimed another ; 
“ May His lightnings wither them.” 

A soldier approaching Paul with bonds, the Apostle 


extended his hands. ‘I am ready, yet unworthy,” he 


said, “‘ to bear chains and persecution for the name of 
the Lord Jesus.” 
“Who is thy God?” asked the soldier sneeringly. 
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rior Power, and betook himself to the temple of his 
God. 

Though Tita had not remained long in the assembly, 
‘the humility of the Christians, their fervor in prayer, 
and above all, the calm and sublime deportment of the 
| Apostle, had already given growth to the seeds of faith 
| which his words had sown in her heart. As she hur- 
ried through the streets, she endeavored te abstract her 
mind from the horrors of the scene, and close her ears 
against the bitter wailings which seemed to echo the 
triumph of the flames. She called to mind the prayer 
which Claudius had taught her, and as far as memory 
aided her, invoked the God of her new faith. At the 
very moment the prayer was on her lips, they passed 
the temple of Jupiter Stator. The flames had made 
fearful ravages on the edifice, eddying like the waves of 
a fiery sea through the broken arches, and around the 
solitary-columns, that stood like Gods of a false religion 
gazing on the havoc they could not prevent nor avert. 
|| Priest and worshipper knelt in solemn prayer before 

the crumbling shrine, the embroidered robes of the 
| former giving a ghastly reflection to the flames, which 
| derided the power of their God, and sported with their 
religion. 

As they passed the temple, a strong glare of light die- 
closed the altar and a golden statue of Jupiter. At the 
‘same moment, as by a lightning-stroke the statue fell 


“Even He,” wapiied Paul, “‘ who can change thy re-| from its pedestal. The crash gave a fearful echo 


viling into worship.” 

While these things were passing, Tita and Claudius | 
being bound, had been separated. Rufus, the conspira- 
tor, friendly to the Christians, and performing an un- 
willing duty in their seizure, approached Claudius, and 


whispering quickly, “Have a good heart. On the Ka-_ 


lends the Tyraat dies, and thou shalt be free.”’ 
“God forbid,” replied Claudius, “‘ that blood should 
purchase my freedom. Why should J fear the death a 


God hath died ?’’ Claudius was seized and placed in | 


an adjoining cell. 
CHAPTER IV.—THE BANQUET. 


Torn from a faith she had but lately embraced, and 


|| through the surrounding space, and a surge of fire and 
sparks rose as from the tomb of the dethroned god. 
Recently emancipated from the errors of a supersti- 
tious faith, her heart was still prone to omen. The 
Christian assembly, the resignation of Paul’s manner 
when he alluded to his approaching death, and the 
calmness which seemed to mark him alone amid the 
consternation which surrounded him, all rushed to her 
mind, confirming the truth of her faith; and as she saw 
the downfall of the statue to which she had once knelt, 
| the last tie of her ancient creed seemed to be broken, and 
'|“The God of the Christians be my God,” burst from 
| her lips. 
} That night the Tyrant banqueted amid the sufferings 
of his people, and the desolation of their homes. 


from the presence of her young instructor, Tita wascon-|| In an apartment, to whose luxury, fancy, as well as 
ducted by the guards to the presence of the Emperor. 1 wealth contributed, sat the guests. The ceiling was 
The conflagration which some have imputed to Nere— | painted a dark azure to represent the firmament at 
upon the ground that he wished to build a new city,and | night, while the thousand stars that glittered on its sur- 
assign it his own name—and the odium of which, he in | face were of solid gold. The walls were hung in gold 
turn affixed to the Christians, was raging around them | and silver cloth, in which jewels were so dexterously 
with violence, and they with difficulty threaded the nar- ) wrought as to represent mythological devices. Seats 
row streets. The air was rent with the lamentations of | ‘of solid silver frames surrounded the apartment, and at 
those who were compelled to look, without a single } regular intervals were placed lamps, whose scented oil 
hope, on the destruction of property and home. So emitted a rich and intoxicating odor. The spaces were 
rapid had been the advance of the flames, that wealth | filled with marble statues of poets and orators. 

or household possessions were disregarded amid the | Around the board loaded with the dishes of epicu- 
general peril of life, and the endeavor to save it by flight. | | rean fancy, livers and brains of pheasants, tongues of pea- 
The young conducted the aged, and the impotent and | cocks and nightingales, sat the guests, crowned with 
diseased trusted to the support of the healthy. As each | | garlands, while the soft and voluptuous music was dis- 
gazed upon the smouldering ruins of their homes, with | mally contrasted by the groans and shouting withovt. 
the instinctive feeling of nature in the hour of sorrow | At the head of the table stood the Emperor’s chair of 
and desolation, he implored the protection of a Supe- | solid ivory, inwrought with gold. It was vacant. By 
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its side stood asimilar one, in which sat his mistress. before me, good Rufus; I would see her in my power 
Acté, an enfranchised Asiatic slave, to whose noble! I have so long worshipped. Meherc’le! but her pre- 
birth several men of consular rank had been suborned | sence will give zest to our banquet. Bring her before 
by Nero to swear. me, and mark me, guard her well.”” He approached 
Notwithstarding the cruelty of a disposition which the soldier nearer, and whispered, “‘ Let not Acté have 
knew no remorse, and sensuality which never felt satie- access to her.’””’ The soldier bowed and withdrew. 
ty, a taste for music and dramatic exhibitions formed a _—‘ Tita immediately entered accompanied by Rufus and 
prominent trait in Nero’s character. He was so ambi- a few of the Pretorians. Her face was declined on 
tious of applause, that when he appeared upon the her breast, and completely shaded by the luxuriant hair 
stage he disposed an armed force throughout the thea- whose curls clustered round it. Nero flung aside his 
tre for the purpose of extorting approbation which bet-| lyre, and clasping his hands gazed on her in rapture, a 
ter judgment withheld ; and on one occasion the future sensual smile beaming in his eye, and playing in the 
Emperor Vespasian had well nigh lost his life fordaring | curve of his lips. He rushed forward and fell at her 
to sleep during the performances of the royal actor. feet. He seized her hand, and looking on her, passion- 
On the present night, while his city was crumbling to ately exclaimed, “‘ Tita, I have loved thee long; smile 
ashes around him, and his people left houseless and on me, maiden; my throne shall be thine.”” The mai- 
shelterless, the tyrant exhibited a fearful levity in his | den moved not, nor answered. 
conduct. He had arrayed himself in the fanciful cos- | A cry of surprise bursting from the guests as they rose 
tume of Orestes—one of his favorite parts—and before from their seats, rung through the banquet-hall. ‘“ The 
he left the apartment, had been rehearsing a scene with | Empress! the Empress!’’ was echoed by all. Nero 
Paris, a Parasite and an actor, to the delight of his turned, and beheld them pointing to her chair. It was 
guests, whose silence or censure would have marked empty. Acté had left the chamber. In a moment of 
them for his hatred. intoxication he had been betrayed into inconsistency, 
He rushed into the apartment followed by Paris; in| and had ordered Tita before him while Acté was pres- 
his hand he carried a small lyre. His face was flushed ent. 
with wine, heightened by the exciting scene on which | 


he had been gazing, and as he raised a full goblet to | 
his lips, he exclaimed in a tone of savage mirth, “ By \ We left Claudius in the cell adjoining that of the 


the Gods, it is a glorious sight! burn, burn, Rome, aye, Apostle. The suddenness of his seizure sufficiently dis- 
to thy very last stone. The flames of Troy flashed not | closed to him the certainty of his doom, and the impla- 
more brightly to the avenging Greek. Pluto and his cable will on which his life depended. He, however, en- 
minions are abroad to-night. Drink, drink, sirs, to the| joyed the privilege of daily intercourse with Paul, and 
havoc of the flemes.” _ from the contemplation of his example, and the inspired 

It was well understood that Nero had been the cause _ beauty of his instructions which contrasted the utter fu- 
of the conflagration, for during its progress, incendiaries | tility of life with the glorious prospect of the Future, de- 
with torches and combustibles were stationed through-| rived a holy strength which fortified him against every 


CHAPTER V.——THE CELL 


out the city, declaring they acted by authority. | pain to which he should be exposed. 
The guests, one and all, rose, fearing to dispute his |“ Master,” he said, “it is my will to die with thee.” 
will, and pledged the ghastly toast in wine, which they “« Say not so, my son,” returned Paul. “ Not thine, 


wished were poison to the Tyrant. A dread silence | but the will of God be done. It matters not how or 
prevailed through the apartment as they laid down their _ when we die. Let but our last moments be full of as- 
goblets, but the pale, compressed lips, and the stern | surance to God, and faith to His Son, and the sufferings 
brow which but ill repressed its frown, attested the|| we endure below shall be exchanged for that happi- 
feelings which lurked beneath a gay convivial demea-| ness the world cannot give. We part here but for a 
or, “And thou, my fair Helen,” he said, turning to _moment, my son; our meeting shall be eternal, and our 
Acté, and pressing her hand to his lips, “ by Jupiter, joy shall no man take away.” 
thy beauty might destroy a second Troy. The bride of Such were the exhortations of the apostle to confirm 
Menelaus was not fairer. l’sha,’’ he continued, burst- | his faith, and diminish attachment to life, whose tenure 
ing into a loud luugh, why do 1 mention the dotard’s at best was precarious. 
name? Thou wilt not be false to me my Acté?” His desire was at length granted ; the execution of 
At that moment Rufus entered the apartment, and | Paul and Claudius was appointed for the night be- 
fore the Kalends. The period at once revived to the 


” 


approaching Nero, whispered, ‘ She is here. 
“ Bravely done, by Jupiter,” returned the monarch. memory of the Christian the words of Rufus, “ that the 
“'Tis a night of triumph to me. Rome in ashes, and | Kalends should see the Tyrant dead.” He shuddered at 


a mistress won! But the Nazarene ?” the death even of his enemy, and actuated by the tenets 


“Is in prison,” replied Rufus, of a religion which forbids retaliation for injury, or the 
‘There let him rot,” returned Nero, {cursed dog! | entertainment of vindictive feeling, he not only freely 
Is it not sufficient he hath won her love? must he also |! forgave the Emperor, but desired, if possible, to save 
corrupt her faith? Drink, drink, my Rufus, thou hast | his life. The Kalends were approaching, and he him- 
been faithful te me." The soldier raised the goblet, and | self was to die the night before. If he could absolve his 
in silence drank the death of the Tyrant, ‘‘ Bring her conscience from privity to bloodshed, he was content to 
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die. There was one other reflection which embittered 
his approaching fate, and taxed all the powers of sub- 
mission. He had not seen Tita since their violent sepa- 
ration, and she had been torn from him at the moment | 
when her conversion to the true faith had consecrated 
their love. Nor was their separation more painful than 


the uncertainty of their next meeting. In this, however, | 


he derived consolation from that beautiful portion of 
his faith, which taught him that the Future re-united the 
broken ties of life, and purified affection from the senses 
which controlled it here; that the tear with which we 
parted would be exchanged for the smile, and the suf- | 
fering and broken-hearted forget the pain which dimmed 
the eye and bowed the head. 


The night preceding the Kalends had at length ar- 
rived. He was appointed to die after the Apostle, and 
yet no opportunity had offered of divulging the conspi- | 
racy, and so acquitting his conscience from the secret | 
which weighed on his last moments. He heard the tu- 
mult of the soldiers without as they prepared for the | 
execution; and he stood momentarily expecting their 
entrance to conduct him to the place. 
his last moments occupied in prayer, in which he im- 


As he thus stood, 


plored a blessing upon Tita, the door of his cell opened, 


and the object of his thoughts and prayers was before | 
him. 
“* Welcome, welcome, my Tita,” he exclaimed, “even 
though it be in the hour of death. 
thou, girl?”’ he continued, as clasping her to his breast 


But why weepest 


he felt her convulsive sobs. 

“ Ask me not,” she replied. ‘‘ Thou art to die; the 
faith thou hast bound me to must be sealed with blood. 
Oh! my Claudius, was it for this I abandoned a creed | 
which withholds not its protecting power from the | 
humblest object on the earth? Yet, for thy sake, will 
I love it still, seeing it has not left thee comfortless or 
without support.” 

“‘ Comfortless ?”’ retorted Claudius, his eye beaming 
with that light which hope and truth had borrowed from | 
a purer world. “Comfortless! I tell thee, Tita, the. 
dungeon of my pain has for me neither darkness nor 
chains. Its solitude gives me the holier companionship | 
of those thoughts which dwell within the Christian’s | 
breast; its fetters press lightly on my hands when I) 
think on the glorious liberation of the spirit from all | 
that is unholy and corrupt. Remember, maiden, that 
I told thee of, that we must pass through fear and tribu- 
lation ere the tainted soul can appear before God. The 


saint is content to pass through suffering here for the 
promise which awaits him beyond Jordan. Tho@said’st | 
rightly, Tita, I am not comfortless, for the last words 
of our Divine Master were, ‘ I will not leave ye wholly 
comfortless.’ Canst thou doubt, my Tita, the care of 
our God, while Rome itself is in ashes, not one flame | 
hath touched the prison of his servants ?”’ 

“And I,” replied the maiden, “have seen Jupiter | 
Staton hurled to the earth. But,’’ she continued with | 
increased agitation of manner, “ our converse must be | 
brief, fer the hour approaches. Guarded by Fenius Ru- | 
fus, it is by his permission I am here. His last words | 
were, ‘The palace hath dangers for thee ; return not.’ 


— Se — —__ 


| must see the Emperor before I die. 


ere the hour of death arrives.” 


| fearful dream. 


| claimed the tyrant, seizing his sword, and convulsively 
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_I flew to thee, for I heard this night thou wert to die, 
and if I could not perish, at least to receive thy blessing, 
/and pray with thee.” 


On a sudden, the lateness of the hour and the con- 
spiracy rushed to the mind of Claudius. His conscience 
shrank from the possession of its guilty secret, and on 
its disclosure hung the life of his enemy. 

“Bear with me, Tita,” he exclaimed hastily, “I 
I have a secret 
which concerns his life and the safety of his throne. 
That disclosed, I die happy. 


where he is persecuted, returning good for evil. The 


The Christian forgives 


entrance to the prison is guarded; I could not pass in 


my own garment. Lend me thy mantle. I will return 
Their raiment was im- 
mediately exchanged. 

* Remember,”’ said Tita, ‘‘I came to die with thee.” 

“Ere that hour I shall be here,’’ replied Claudius. 

“The God of our faith preserve thee,” ejaculated the 
maiden, as the door of the cell shut Claudius from her 
view. 

CHAPTER VI.—THE TYRANT’S MIDNIGHT. 


Having passed the guards in safety, he flung the dis- 
guise from him as he approached the palace. Entering 
its gardens, he desired to see Epaphroditus, the Empe- 
ror’s Freedman. With the narrow bigotry of an hostile 
faith, he distrusted the Christian, and doubted the truth 
of any intelligence he might convey. At length, after 
some importunity, his request was granted. ‘‘ The Em- 
peror is sleeping,” said the Freedman. ‘ When he 


_awakes you shall be admitted to him.” 


It was midnight ere Claudius entered the palace; 
but the sleep Epaphroditus spoke of, was a broken and 
The tyrant tossed upon his couch, in 
vain seeking for that repose whose dreams were min- 
gled with the images of guilt. By his side stood the 
spirit of his mother, which haunted the matricide in the 
hour of conviviality not less than in the solitude of his 
chamber. Butthe darkness of midnight, whose silence 
was eloquent with the horrors of his guilt, lent to his 
dreams the tortures of a coward and excited fancy. 


_’Twas then Agrippina rose to his mind, and as he shud- 


dered at the imprecations of his murdered mother, the 
air resounded with the whips, and the gloom of his cham- 
ber blazed with the torches of the Furies who followed 
her. He writhed upon his couch, his teeth gnashed, 


the fevered drops stood on his aching brow as the ima- 
_ginary presence of the furies typified the retribution 


which awaited him after death. The mimic part of 


Orestes he so frequently played, rose before him, stain- 
| ed with maternal blood, bound with serpents, goaded by 


lashes, and trembling beneath the curses of the wan- 

dering shade. “Conscience,” says Tacitus, ‘“ may 

_make a truce with the guilty, but never a lasting peace.” 

By day or night, waking or sleeping, the shade of Agrip- 

pina with other victims of his cruelty stood before him. 

His dreams were those of “ the crook-backed tyrant,” 
aggravated by matricide. 


“Back, back to thy Hades, accursed shade,”’ ex- 
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starting from his couch, “ back, back, I say. Comest 
thou. for blood or vengeance, my time is not yet.” 
His eyes glared, and the fingers of one hand distended 
with terror, as with the other he thrust at the imagi- 
nary spectre. ‘“ Ha! ha!” he exclaimed with a forced 
laugh, whose echo made him start as it rolled through 
the vacant chamber. “ WhatisitI fear? Darkness— 
solitude—myself! It is, it is, myself. My thoughts 
which burn night and day. Ha! who’s there?” 

“ The slave of Cesar,” said Epaphroditus, entering, 
“of Him who rules the mistress of the world,” he con- 
tinued, bending the knee with the servility of an Eastern 


slave. ‘‘A Nazarene without craves an audience with 
thee. His request, he says, must not be slighted.” 


“A Nazarene!” reiterated the tyrant, “‘ what doth 
he here? and at midnight? Perhaps,” he continued, 
musing, “‘ he comes to beg the life of his Brother Paul. 
But no; blood, blood, I will have,” he said, convulsively 
“ Why should I, who have slain 


grasping his sword. 
His face 


a Mother, fear the death of a Nazarene?” 
grew ghastly, the sword fell on the ground, and as its 
echo smote on his ear, he flew to his Freedman, and 
buried his face in his bosom. ‘Shield me from them; 
they haunt, they lash me. Oh! my Epaphroditus, 
would that my pile were lit.” 
bled in the embrace of his servant, till weak and stupi- 
fied with the horrors of his guilt, he sank at his feet. 

“ Speak, speak, Coesar,”’ said the Freedman kneeling, | 
and parting from his swollen temples the hair clotted 
with perspiration. ‘“‘ Speak; shall I admit him?’ 

“Not till they are gone,” said Nero, endeavoring to 


His athletic frame trem- | 


rise. 
“Who?” said Epaphroditus, looking round the apart- | 


ment dimly lit by a single, silver lamp. 


yr? 


“ My mother: 
agony, which appalled his attendant. 
freely, but they were the offspring of a coward mind | 
which trembled at the images it evoked from the sepul- 
chre of its guilt. They flowed on the cheek, but melted 
not the heart, either to pity or repentance. He dashed 
them aside, and looking hastily round, sprung from the 
ground as in disdain of the abject position he occupied 
** Admit the Nazarene,” he 


exclaimed the matricide, in a tone of 


The tears flowed 


at the foot of his slave. 
said; and, after a pause, feeling the cowardice of 
guilt, and approaching Epaphroditus, and eyeing him | 
sternly, ‘‘ have guard upon thy life; if there be treache- 
ry here, thou diest; keep thyself within call, and leave 
The Freedman obeyed and with- | 


thy sword with me.” 

drew. The eyes of Nero followed him, as though he 

would scan his purpose. His sword was in his hand. 
Claudius and the Freedman entered after a few mo- 


ments ; on a sign from the Emperor, the latter withdrew. 
“ What wouldst thou, Nazarene?” said Nero, hastily. 
Claudius stood at the remote end of the apartment, 

his face and figure in perfect obscurity. ‘ My task is 

one of mercy,” said Claudius. “‘ Thy life and throne 


are even now in the power of a despised Nazarene.” 

“ My life!” reiterated Nero, as the word sounded | 
with the voice of retribution. ‘“ My life! and in thy | 
hand! Fool! on thy life sport not.” 


, approached. 
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“ Death is not a theme for sport,” returned Claudius ; 
“the lamb gambols not before the wolf.” 

“Ha! dost bait me to my face ?” 

“‘ Not J,” replied the Christian, “ but thy conscience.” 
The tyrant started, and his sword fell. ‘“‘ Thou art 
even now in my power,” continued the Christian, “ yet 
would I not strike thee though the sword were in my 
The Christian blesses even the enemy that 
curses.”” Nero trembled as well before the sublime 
doctrine of a faith he persecuted, as the dignity of its 
disciple. ‘ Thou tremblest,” said Claudius. 

“Tis with rage,” replied the Tyrant.” 

‘ The Christian,” continued the Nazarene, ‘‘ trembles 


grasp. 


| before God alone.”’ 


‘Out on thee, fool,’’ shouted Nero, rage and terror 
heightening his voice to a shriek. ‘“ By Jupiter, thou 
and thy faith shall be swept from Rome.” 

‘* Man dare not do what God forbids,” retorted Clau- 
dius, his eye glowing, and his lip curling with disdain 
at the impotence of a monarch who misteok defiance 
for power. The sublime sternnesss of the Christian 
awed the tyrant, and subdued his menacing tone. 

“Christian,” he said, after a pause, “ what of my 
life?” 

“It is in danger,” retorted Claudius. ‘“ The dagger 
is unsheathed for thy destruction, even while I speak.” 
A visible tremor ran through the tyrant, and tottering 
“ Cesar,” said Clau- 
My last words, 
We meet no 


to his couch, he sank upon it. 
dius, withdrawing, ‘“‘ my task is done. 
if they have not biessed, have saved thee. 
more till we stand before God.” 

The Emperor saw not the sublime action of the 
Christian, as his uplifted hands seemed to attest the 
truth of his dying words, but the hollow voice in which 
they were uttered, pierced the very heart of the guilty 
king. ‘“‘ Man or shade, be thou what thou wilt,’’ he 
exclaimed, rising from his couch, and extending both 
hands to him in the agony of fear, “‘ beest thou to warn 
or haunt me, I adjure thee by our Gods, tell me all thou 
knowest.”’ 

“* To-morrow shall be celebrated the games of Ceres,” 
replied Claudius; “ then and there meet the Conspira- 
tors for thy life.” 

‘“* Yet one word more,” exclaimed Nero, rushing for- 
ward, and in the coward weakness of the moment, fall- 
ing on his knees. The chamber echoed his words. 
The Christian was gone. 


CHAPTER VII.-——-THE CROSS. 


Midway between the palace and prison, stood the 
place appointed for the execution of Paul and Claudius. 
It was past midnight as he cleared the palace-gates. 
As he proceeded with haste, a dark and shadowy. body 
A low and stifled lamentation swept on 
the night-blast, and the light of a few straggling torches 
shed a melancholy and sickly glare. It moved at a 
slow and measured pace, and it was not till the moment 
of their meeting, that he recognized it as the funeral 
procession of the Apostle. 

Stupified with horror as he looked his last on all that 


was God-like in nature, he forgot alike the errand he 
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had been engaged in, or the maiden he had left in his || death whose triumph and glory he painted to her?” 
own prison. His mind was abstracted from every thing || were questions which passed through his confused and 
earthly, and its powers were suspended between love || wildered mind. As he mused upon her danger, he was 
for his master, and prayer for his last moments. As | about to rush from the spot, when one of the soldiers 
he gazed on the Apostle sublime and erect, his hands | held a torch to his face, and recognizing, seized him. 


bound as a malefactor, and folded on his breast, his || “Ha! Nazarene, is this thy faith,” he exclaimed, 
eyes turned in prayer to that God for whose name per- | tauntingly, “‘ to leave a girl to die in thy place ?”’ 
secution had no terror, and punishment no pain; as} ‘‘ Unhand me,” cried Claudius, vainly endeavoring to 


he heard him repeat with vigor and distinctness that extricate himself from the grasp of the soldier. “I fly 
model of all prayers, his Divine Master had taught his || to her rescue, and to death.” 

disciples ; as he gazed on, and heard him, the beauti- | “‘ She is here,” cried a female voice from the centre 
ful conformity of example and precept rushed to his || of the troop, and flinging from her a mantle she had 
mind, and the teachings of Paul never so strongly influ- || found in Claudius’ cell, the speaker disclosed the form 
enced his mind, as the faith, the courage and sublimity | of Tita. Ina moment he burst from the hold of the 
|| soldier, and clasped the maiden to his heart. 








of the Martyr. 


As Claudius turned to join the procession, the eye of | “Was it thy will, my Tita,’’ he exclaimed, “ to die 
the Apostle fell upon him. ‘ My son,” he said, “have | for me? So young, so beautiful; was life as nought to 
I not well told thee that life is but a shadow. Even as | thee?” 
now the word of man can erase it. Remember, then, “T have been wedded to thy faith,’’ answered the 


the words of the dying, which speak as from the oracle | maiden, ‘‘in sorrow and suffering. Thou hast told me 
of the grave, and with the frown of an Omniscient Judge that life is a dream to the Christian, and Heaven his re- 





before them. Fear not, I say, even as our Master hath 
taught us, those who hurt the body, but cannot touch 
the soul; but rather fear Him who can destroy both 
soul and body together.” He raised his fettered hands 
to Heaven, and bowed his head as he mentioned the 
name of God, and the tear which dimmed the eye of 
Paul, fell like dew on the heart of that young disciple, 
quickening the growth of that faith his words had 
planted there. 

Through that long night Claudius stirred not from 
the foot of the Cross where hung the lifeless body of 
his master. The hours rolled on, the sentries were re- 
lieved from their posts, but the external world and its 
objects were closed from him, as he knelt absorbed in 
prayer. The torches had already sunk in darkness, 


and the drowsy sentinel reclined upon his spear. No |) 


sound was heard on that desolate spot, save the prayer 
of the Christian, and the groan of anguish which es- 
caped him as his eye occasionally glanced upon the 
Cross. But round that martyred Apostle hovered the 
halo of Divinity, brightening the hopes of the disciple 
with the light it borrowed from Eternity. 

The night was on the wane, and the stars were gradu- 
ally fading before the misty light of morning, and Clau- 
dius still remained praying by the Cross. So deep and 
abstracted had been that prayer, that he heard neither 
the word passed by the sentinels, nor the dull and 
heavy tramp of armed men approaching. The first 
words which broke his reverie, were rudelyiddressed 
him bya soldier. ‘“ Rise, Nazarene; seek a fitter place 
for prayer.” 

Claudius started from the ground. The whole had 
been as a dream. He looked upwards. The pale 
form of the Apostle met his gaze. He clasped his hands 
convulsively to his eyes. He looked round him; the 
night had already passed, and the dim light of morning 
faintly streaked the East. Tita, and the danger in 
which he had left her, rushed through his mind with the 
speed of lightning. “Had the maiden braved death 
for the love she bore him? Had he shrunk from the 
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‘ward. Thou saidst in that Heaven we forget the smile 
which sense corrupted, and the enjoyments which fade 
_beneath the hand which touches them. The martyrs 
| of our faith, who regard life as an offering to God, thou 
hast said, will be our company ;” and as she spoke she 
extended her hand to the lifeless form which hung upon 


‘the Cross. ‘‘ Claudius, I am a christian, and for that 





| faith would I die. Thine hour had come; they entered 


thy cell ; I disguised myself with thy mantle, and was 
‘content to seek in thy Heaven the happiness the Chris 
tian could not find on Earth.” 

“‘ Seize him, seize him, a Christian hath deceived the 
Emperor,” echoed the soldiers. ‘‘ To the palace,” they 
'shouted; ‘the wild beast shall devour what the Cross 
w spared.” 

They were rushing forward to seize Claudius, when 

Tita releasing herself from his embrace, flew to the 
foot of the Cross, and on her knees, clasping it with one 
arm, while the other was extended to the guards, 
|“ Hold,” she exclaimed; “the God of the Christian 
| will protect his servant.”’ 
| A few sultry drops of rain which had hitherto fallen, 
_portended an approaching storm. The clouds rolled 
‘on in an heavy and sable mass, while anon their broken 
1 edges glowed with the lurid rays of Summer-lightning. 
'| A peal rung through the heavens, whose hollow reverbe- 
| ration quivered the Cross to which Tita clung. The 
| phenomenon of appeal and answer, addressed it- 
| self to the superstition of the Heathens, and for a mo- 
| ment they were as those who hear in the thunder the 
|voice of God. Motionless and silent they stood fixed 
to the spot till the clouds dispersed, and the echoing 
thunder had died in distance. But with the storm 
| passed its terrors, and seizing the Christians they con- 
ducted them to the palace. 








CHAPTER VIII.--THE TYRANT A JUDGE. 


It was the noon of the following day, ere the Chris- 
tians appeared before Nero. The games in honor of 
Ceres had been celebrated, and Claudius had defeated 














the conspiracy, and spared the life of his persecutor. 
The conspirators had been seized, and their punishment 
already awarded. As Claudius and Tita were entering 
the chamber of the Emperor, several of them were de- 
parting, strongly guarded und in chains. The eye of 
Rufus fell on Claudius. ‘‘ Christian,”’ he said, ‘‘ I par- 
don the faith which errs on the side of mercy. Thou 
hast spared a Tyrant’s life; ’tis well if it sting not thine 
own.” The conspirators passed on, and the Christians 
stood before the Emperor. 

Epaphroditus, who stood by his throne, in brief, de- 
tailed the complaints of the soldiers, viz: “ That Clau- 
dius had endeavored to escape death by passing his 
prison-door in female disguise, and that the imposition 
had not been discovered till they arrived at the place of 
execution.” 

Claudius answered not a word; he was unwilling te 
desecrate the benevolence of his faith, by making it the 
purchase of his pardon. He had left his prison, but it 
was to save his enemy. Death to him was more wel- 
come than life; and he stood before the Tyrant resolved 
to keep the secret of the last night’s interview. The 
darkness of the chamber, and the agitation of Nero, 
had so far concealed the Christian as to prevent his re- 
cognition now. | 

“Ha! Nazarene,” he cried with rage, his eyes full 
and flashing, “‘ by the Gods thou hast broken thy cage 
once, but I will bind thee where Freedom shall only 
give thee to beasts.’ Nero was not more exasperated 
at his alleged escape, than that of Tita from the palace, 
and the love of the Christians which presented an ob- 
stacle to his own lust. Turning to Tita, and with diffi- 

culty moderating the passion he could not conceal; 
‘‘and thou, too, maiden, hast sported with our power 
within our very palace. Have a care; the lion is 
strongest in his own den. This was the act of Rufus, 
but he and his confederates are in chains. Thy guard 
shall be trustier.”. He whispered Epaphroditus. The 
maiden looked not up; if she had, the malignant smile | 
on the Tyrant’s lip would have quenched the last ray of | 


hope. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE MISTRESS AND THE CHRISTIAN. 


The Christians were separated, but their destinations 
were as opposite in place as character. Claudius had 
but exchanged one dungeon for another, while Tita was 
conducted to an apartment costly and luxurious. But 
what is splendor to the heart-sick and unhappy pri- 
soner? It resembles the golden bars of the cage to 
the bird; they catch the rays of that sun whose heaven 
was freedom, and whose broad expanse gave no limit 
to its flight; and now its wing flutters only to remind 
it of bondage, and the melancholy of its note pines for 
the mountain and the breeze. 

None were permitted to approach her save the Freed- 
man, whose life was to answer the violation of his 
charge. She foresaw the Tyrant’s design, and anxious- _ 
ly prayed for the hand of Death to avert it. She flung 
herself on the couch in despair, but the form of Claudi- 
us stood by her side, and whispered words of comfort | 
and support. He seemed to exhort the earnestness of 
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prayer, and confidence in the protection of his God. 


She rose from her couch, and endeavored to abstract 
her mind in prayer. She was strengthened ; her feelings 
were tranquilized, and she sank to sleep. 

It was midnight; the lamps but faintly lit the cham- 
ber, whose deep silence was broken only by the respira- 
tion of the sleeping maid. Slowly and cautiously a se- 
eret panel connected with the silver cloth of the apart- 
ment, was opened and speedily closed. A delicate fe- 
male figure approached, whose dark countenance and 
flowing hair announced an Easternclime. It was Acté. 
The Emperor had left his apartment that night, and 
free from suspicion, she had passed to the chamber of 
her rival. She had not forgotten the passion he had 
exhibited to Tita in the hour of a drunken revel, and 
jealousy, deeper for the protraction of revenge, still 
rankled within her breast. She loved Nero, Tyrant 
and Monster as he was, the more so, perhaps, as he had 
continued the connection in spite of the remonstrance 
and dissuasion of his mother; and the warm passions 
of her climate, while they lent ardor to her love, gave 
depth also to revenge. 

She cautiously surveyed the chamber, and stood in 
silence as to ascertain that none approached. In her 


hand she held a small golden cup. She approached 


the couch. She bent over the unconscious form of her 
victim, but the calmness of sleep was on her brow, and 
with it, it brought forgetfulness of danger. She touched 
her. Tita started from her couch. ‘“ Claudius, is it 
thou?” broke from her lips, as she looked round her 
wildly, unconscious of time or place. 

Acté extended the cup to her. Guilt and fear for its 
success worked within her; her hand trembled, her lips 
quivered in the attempt to speak, and as she faltered, 
“‘ Drink, maiden, ’tis a draught for care,” she sank ex- 
hausted by the couch of Tita. Suspicion darted through 


the mind of the maiden as she recognized guilt in the 
nervous hesitation of Acté’s manner; she dashed from 
her the goblet, and as her scream of terror rung through 
the apartment, the door opened, and the Freedman 
rushed in; he disappeared for a moment, but immedi- 
ately returned, followed by Nero and Claudius. 


To explain their sudden appearance, it is necessary 


to retrace a few steps. 


The enmity which Nero felt to the Christians, had 


been embittered in the case of Claudius by the love 
which bound him to Tita. As long as he lived the Ty- 
rant could not hope for the possession of her person; 
he therefore resolved upon his immediate death under 
pretext of his creed. 


That night he had entered his cell, and had announc- 


ed to Claudius his fate. To the Christian, Death had 
no terror, and amid the cruelties which Nero’s ingenui- 
ty in sport devised for bis victims, Claudius’ fortitude 
remained unshaken. “Grant me but one request,” 
said the Christian. 


“ Speak,” rejoined the Tyrant. 
“I bow in silence to thy will,’’ answered Claudius, 


“if I but see Tita ere I die.” 


‘“‘ Follow me,” replied Nero. They were already in 


the passage conducting to her chamber, when Epaph- 
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roditus, who watched at the door, hearing the scream, 
rushed in, followed by Nero and Claudius. 

A dead silence prevailed, as Nero and the Christian 
gazed on the figures, unable to explain their agitation or 
its cause. Acteé still clung to the couch for support ; 
the goblet lay by her side, while Tita stood in the centre 
of the apartment, her hair falling in disorder on her 


shoulders, her eyes fixed in vacant unconsciousness, 
} 


while her averted hand trembled as it pointed to Acté. 
To one whose palace witnessed as frequently scenes of 
death, as those of conviviality, the present one, as his 
eye fell on the goblet, needed no interpretation for Nero. | 
“ Poison, treachery,’’ he cried, in a voice of passion. 
Acté, mistress of every art which could assuage his 
fiercest moments, dreaded not his anger so much as dis- 
covery. She felt concealment vain, and with the sub- 
tlety of a mistress who knows the weakness of her lover 
will forgive a fault which originates from the depth of 
love, falling at Nero’s feet, implored pardon. ‘ For- 
give me,” she cried, “‘I share thy throne, but cannot 
share thine heart with another. My Lord knows the 
depth of that love which hath made me aim at the life 
of this maiden. Pardon, Cesar, for thy servant.” 
Though guilty, the intense emotion of her utterance | 
evinced her truth: and as the Emperor gazed on his 


kneeling mistress, the sincerity of her words, the strength | 


of her passion, the tears which dimmed her lustrous 
eyes, and the grace of her attitude, all flung around the 
Asiatic a spell which even the bonds of love had never | 
known, and the sweetness of that voice reclaimed the 
sway which momentary rage had discarded. The heart 
of the Tyrant was too callous to the sense of crime, to, 
reprehend it in others, and the cunning of his mistress | 
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death as lightly as the mimic sports of the stage. A 
_slow and solemn flourish of trumpets announced the ap- 
proach of the procession. The monarch and his mis- 
tress were already on their throne. 

Preceded and followed by a numerous guard, the 
Christians drew nigh. Claudius bore in his hand a 
small crucifix, which, in the intervals of prayer, he fer- 
vently pressed to his lips, while the strength and sub- 

| mission he implored in the name of Him who had died 
for all, were audibly responded to by Tita. 

They were already at the stake; two of the guards 
advancing, had bound them to the pile, and were on the 
point of firing it, when the exclamation “ Hold,” from 
Nero, suspended their further progress. The eyes of 
all were turned to the throne. The Emperor held a 
scroll; his hands trembled while he read it, till rage 
and disappointment struggling within him, he tore and 

‘trampled it. It had been handed to one of the guards 
surrounding the throne, and the bearer had disappeared 
ere Nero received it. It ran as follows: 

| “The Christian about to die hath saved thy life, but wills not 

| to make that service the price of his freedom. Itis true that by 

so doing, he hath divulged and defeated our design. We for- 
| give an act which sprung from the gentleness of his faith. Think 
not, that though some of us are in chains, that there are not others 
ready to avenge the Manes of thy victims, and redress their 
wronged and violated country. The dagger yet remains un- 


sheathed, and the sons of Rome curse the life ofthe Tyrant. If 
| Claudius and Tita perish, Nero dies. A CONSPIRATOR.” 





The Tyrant looked on the crumbled fragments at his 
feet, as though ashamed that threats should change 
his purpose, or cheat him of his feast of blood. He 
vainly endeavored to laugh away his fears; but it was 


had touched the right chord in the heart of the Sensu- | vain as his mind reverted to the dangers from which he 


alist when she palliated crime by passion. 

From that moment Nero relinquished his designs upon 
Tita, but resolved at least that the pleasure of blood- 
shed should expiate their frustration. ‘“‘ Christians,” | 
he said, turning to Claudius, “‘ ye have met for the last 
time. Epaphroditus, my guard.’’ The Freedman with- 
drew, and entered in a few moments accompanied by 
some soldiers. Claudius was remanded to his cell, but | 
as he gazed on Tita, the faint smile that beamed through | 
his sad expression, was borrowed from the hope that. 
their meeting above would never know separation. 


had been rescued. The Tyrant is constitutionally a 


coward, and suspicion generates those cruelties from 
others, which have been inflicted by himself. Terror 
prevailed, but Cunning forgot not to enhance the par- 
don as the gift of generosity. ‘“ Release the Chris- 
tian,” he exclaimed, ‘he hath saved my life.” He 
descended the throne with the Asiatic, unwilling, as it 
were, to remain on the spot where Mercy had supplant- 
ed Vengeance. 

The Christians had tasted “the bitterness of death ” 


|| in its anticipation. The reprieve called them back to 


a world whose hopes and interests they had forgotten in 


za? . : ° 
CHAPTER X.—THE CHRISTIANS TRIAL. | the change which awaited them, and while they wept 


The threat of the Tyrant was soon to be realized ; | 
and the faith of the Christians to be tested by resig- | 
nation to their death. Nero, ever anxious to convert) 
the tortures of his victims to his own entertainment, | 
resolved that the hour of their execution should be du- 
ring the night, and the manner of it by fire. He ap- 
pointed—as was his custom when a Christian was to | 
die—his gardens to be fitted for the occasion, and a} 
throne to be erected for himself and Acté. 

At the appointed hour the gardens of the palace were 
illuminated, the pile surrounded by faggots was pre- 





pared for the martyrs, and before it, at a short distance, ! 


_with gratitude for their pardon, Faith still turned their 
hearts to the Future as an Home “not made with 


hands, eternal in the Heavens.” 


Tue only way to make a happy progress through 
this world, is to go on a dogged, persevering pursuit 
| of one good object, neither turning to the right nor to 
the left, making our business, as much as possible, our 
pleasure, and not permitting ourselves to awake from 
our dream of activity—not permitting ourselves to 
think that we have been active—until we suddenly 
find ourselves at the goal of our wishes, with fortune al- 





stuod the throne of him, who regarded the agonies of | most unconsciously within our grasp. 
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BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

| 

Ose of the Engravings which adorn the present 
number, is of the mansion of a gentleman, long cele-— 
brated for his architectural designs, which buth in 
public and private edifices, have beautified so many parts 
of our widely-extended country. It is pleasantly situa- 
ted in New-Haven, Connecticut, one of the most de- | 
lightful and picturesque cities in New-England. It is 
a fair object to the eye, but its most striking feature is | 
the noble library which it contains, and the accommmo- | 
dation afforded for its tasteful arrangement. In the 
second story, is a spacious apartment, forty-five feet in 
length, twenty-three in breadth, and twenty-two in 
heighth, with two sky-lights, six feet square,—three 
windows at one end, and three sash-doors, opening upon | 
the balcony. There, and in the lobbies, and study, are | 
arranged, in Egyptian, Grecian and Gothic cases, of 
fine symmetry, between nine and ten thousand volumes. | 
Many of these are rare, expensive, and valuable. More 
than three fourths are folios and quartos. A great pro- | 
portion are adorned with engravings. It is not easy to 
compute the number of these embellishments—though 


SS 


family were in the habit of sending me to borrow a book, 
which contained an alphabet of letters, suitable for 
marking linen. In this book, which was entitled ‘The 
Young Man’s Best Companion,’ were various copy- 


_ slips—mathematical diagrams—dials for different hati 


tudes—mariner’s compass, etc., neatly engraved on 
copper-plates. These diagrams I examined frequently, 
while on the way, and can yet recollect the strong and 
vivid impressions they made on my young and asto- 
nished mind, from the great ingenuity which I concei- 
ved it required to make and understand such very cu- 
rious figures. Ever since, I have had a great propensity 
and love for mathematics, drawings, paintings, engra- 
vings, etc., and if this book-affair did not lead to it, I 
know not what did. I was often reproved by the girls, 


| whom I have mentioned, for drawing figures with chalk 


ona large stone-hearth in my uncle’s house. Ten or 
twelve years ago, I obtained, with some difficulty, this 
same book, and could scarcely now be persuaded fo part 
with my ‘Yourg Man’s Best Companion,’ on any 


terms.” 


Teo much praise can scarcely be accorded to a man, 
' who, dependent on his own exertions, has thus taken 
pleasure in devoting so large a proportion of his time 
‘and means to the accumulation of intellectual treasures. 
| It is an example peculiarly conspicuous and beautiful in 


the proprietor supposes them to exceed two hundred |'a country where the acquisition of money, for less libe- 





thousand. There are also some twenty or twenty-five 
thousand separate engravings—some of them the splen- | 
did executions of the best masters, both ancient and | 
modern. In these particulars, this library euepnneen | 
all others in our country. There are also one hundred 
and seventy oil paintings, besides mosaics, and other |, 
works of art, and objects of curiosity. 

Mr. Town has been nearly thirty years in making | 
this collection, and having had many facilities, while in || 
Europe, both for selection and for economical purchase, | 
believes the whole cost not to exceed thirty thousand | 
dollars—though, at the usual cost of books and engra- 
vings, the amount must have been far greater. He has | 
been assiduous, not only to give his treasures a fitting 
temple, but to guard them from casualities by fire. 
Every partition in his building, even to those in the | 
closets, are of brick; all the inside plaistering is upon 
bricks, without laths, except the ceiling, and all the 
floors are of mortar, two inches in thickness, with a | 
coat of water-cement, and the rooms without wood- | 


| 


j 





cases. 
That the design of forming so large and rare a libra- | 


ry, should have been cherished by one, who had neither | 
enjoyed the benefits of classic education, or inherited | 
the facilities of a child of fortune, is truly remarkable. | 
The philosopher, searching into the hidden springs of | 
action and motive, might be desirous to know what had | 
early operated to prudace so strong a predilection for 
works of art, and elegant literature. It is pleasant | 
thes to have the selution from his own pen. Hl 

“T have had a great attachment for curious and un- | 
common books, ever since the age of eight years. At! 


ral purposes, and sometimes for no purpose at all, ex- 
cept for the name of having amassed it, or of dying in 
possession of it, is both the business and the passion of 
multitudes, 

“ Till in the tong-drawn struggle, life escapes.” 

The traveller, who in visiting the semi-capital of Con- 
necticnt,adimires its fine seenery, its varied architecture, 
its ancient college, its classic domes, and tastefal cotta- 
ges, shaded by lofty elms, or embosomed in shrubbery— 
its noble gallery of pictures, and their venerable artist, 
whose time-defying pencil still adds to the creations of 
genius—will not fail also to visit and admire the Libra- 
ry, which has been here so imperfectly deseribed. 

Among the writings of Mr. Town, is a pamphlet, en- 
titled “* Outlines of a Plan for an Academy and Institu- 
tion of the Fine Arts,” of which the following is a tran- 
script. It clearly sets forth an excellent design of pa- 
tronising what he so well understands: 

“The general plan should consist of two branches, 
distinct im all respects as to the entire control, govern- 


| ment, and ownership of property—each to be mutually 


accommodated by the other in such manner that the 
benefits of all the talents and property of both intitu- 
tions may, for all important purposes, be as fully and 
as advantageously enjoyed by artists, connoisseurs, am- 
ateurs, and the public, as could possibly be done, were 
it practicable—which I believe may well be doubted—~ 
to unite in one well-governed institation, every depart- 
ment of such a national school and repository for the 
fine arts, in the most perfect and satisfactory manner, 
without the possibility of any obstruction or difficulty in 
the management and control of it. All past experience 
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thet time, in consequence of the death of my father, I '|seems to show most conclusively,—Philadelphia and 
commenced living with my uncle, and the girls of his H New York in their history of the fine arts, might be re- 
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ferred to as a proof of the position—that a body of ar- 
tists, pursuing their profession with the requisite am- 
bition and pride of the art, and the other part of a com- 
munity, still much more numerous, comprising connois- 
seurs, amateurs, merchants and all other professions and 
trades—who would, from their numbers and wealth, be 
able to raise a large amount of stock for the purchase 
of all the requisite works of art, for an institution, etc. 
cannot agree harmoniously, for any great length of time 
together, either in the choice of officers, mode of gcov- 
ernment, or the manner of estimating their talents as 
artists, against the property or stock of the sharehold- 
ers. It may be safely repeated, that this kind of har- 
mony cannot subsist long enough, and free enough from 
difficulties, to ensure any valuable purpose whatever, 
for much length of time. This position being admitted, 
as I think it must be, what next presents itself? It is 
the most obvious and imperative fact, that, in a new 
country like ours, neither can the arts flourish, or ar- 
tists be educated, without going abroad for instruction, 
to be much above mediocrity ;—and what is still worse, 
perhaps—nor can that knowledge and taste be diffused 
into the minds of a community, which is necessary ei- 
ther to encourage the arts, or give employment to ar- 
tists, by a demand for their works, without an exten- 
sive library relating to the fine arts with their various 
kindred branches, extensive collections of engravings of 
the best masters, a collection of ancient and modern 
sculpture and bass-reliefs, of paintings, ancient and | 
modern, also, of coins, medals, and various specimens 
and relics of antiquity, armor, etc. etc. But it may 
well be said that any near approach to a respectable 
and adequate collection of such valuable works of art, 
as here enumerated, would cost, at least, from three 
hundred thousand to five hundred thousand dollars; 
if so, can any body of artists themselves make such a 
collection, and establish an institution, which, together 
with their own well-regulated schools, lectures, etc., 
shall present to our new country the means of educating 
artists, as well as the diffusing of taste and knowledge 
of this kind, into the minds of the community at large, 
to enable them to appreciate the arts? Most certainly 
not! no one will pretend it. How then is such an ob- 
ject to be accomplished in our country, at some proper 
point, the most accessible to the artists of the whole 
country, so as thereby to spread its influence and im- 
portant use to all our manufacturing and mechanic arts ? 
It requires a large capital: the artists have it not 
themselves, nor can they agree to join in the same in- 
stitution with those who have it—they will not brook 
for a moment, the idea of money and its consequent in- 
fluence and power in the government of such an insti- 
tution. 
“*Qne way certainly remains which is practicable 
and easily accomplised, if it were commenced and pur- 
sued in the right manner, either in Philadelphia, New- 
York, Boston, or Baltimore—viz: to obtain a charter 
for such an institution as described, with a capital in 
transferable stock, of three hundred thousand to 
five hundred thousand dollars, in shares of twenty-five 
dollars each, to be paid in, in five annual instalments, 
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with certain privileges in the use of the institution in 
proportion to the amount paid, instead of a dividend, 
which should in no case ever be made, nor the stock be 
divided. Persons more able would take more shares, 
to obtain the necessury or enlarged privilege for their 
families, or their less able friends and relations; a large 
sum might be raised in this manner, much of which in 
stnall sums, that might be paid by olmost any artist or 
citizen, to whom, in return, the use of thé institution 
would be of great importance, and, in many instances, 
much greater to the public, by this means, than the ef- 
fects of such influence upon more wealthy men might be. 

‘Such an institution being established, with suitable 
buildings, not only for containing the works of art of all 
kinds, but having suitable halls, exhibition-rooms, 
school-rooms, etc., suited to the wants of the artists, 
both in their public capacity, and in their private wants 
for their regular business, for which public rooms they 
may either pay reasonable rents, or give in exchange 
such rights and privileges in their exhibitions, etc., as 
would be an equivalent. By such mutual arrangements 
of accommodation as might be made between the two 
bodies, each institution would have all the advantages 
of the other, and yet no connection whatever in their 
government or ownership of property. The artists 
might regulate all their own schools, exhibitions, and 
election of members, and would have such an amount 
of property, or works of art, as they might find conve- 
nient, or immediately useful, which would be un- 
der their own entire control; the other institution 
would in like manner have their real estate, extensive 
library, and other works of art to any extent, under 
their own charter, organization and control ; many other 
minor appendages and facilities to these two main in- 
stitutions may be added, to promote the general object; 
but I will now state my ideas more at length of each 
one, and of their connection with each other. 


“TIaving before adopted the title of ‘The United 
States Academy and Institution of the Fine Arts,” for 
the two institutions when harmoniously joined together, 
lending their aid, talents and influence to each other, by 
mutual agreement for their joint accommodation, with- 
out the possibility of rivalship, envy, or any other inte- 
ference on the part of passion or interest. 

‘“‘T would particularly state, that the Academy should 
he, as its name imports, a school, composed of acade- 
micians, honorary members, and students in the arts of 
design and imitation—the academicians to have the en- 
tire control and management of all its affairs in rela- 
tion to government and property—to elect their own 
and the honorary members ; appoint a president to pre- 

side over them, a foreign corresponding secretary, a 
home corresponding secretary, and a secretary to the 
meetings, etc., of: the academy; a vice president, a 


treasurer; also professors and lecturers for all neces- 

sary branches, and to regulate the admission of students 
| to the schools, and the public to the lectures; also to 
| establish and regulate one or two annual exhibitions of 
living artists, and any and every other particular rela- 
ting to the members, the academy, its schools and its 
| exhibitions. 
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‘‘ The other great branch, here stated, ‘ 7'he Insti- ; pointed from any of the share-holders, whether in other 
tution,” should be chartered with a transferable stock | offices or not; and further, all the necessary professors, 
as stated, of three hundred thousand to five hundred lecturers or teachers for such schools or lectures as they 
thousand dollars, in shares of twenty-five dollars each, | shall from time to time see fit to establish, institute and 
payable in five annual instalments, each share to be en- | continue for a limited or regular term of time, and to do 
titled to a vote, when paid in, and, in all cases, every | and cause to be done under their organized form of 
twenty-five dollars paid in on shares of stock to be enti- | president and board of control—the twelve only voting 
tled toa vote. All share-holders, who may reside any | who were chosen by the trustees, and the president 
where in tli United States, should have privileges in | when noé of that number, in case of a tie—all other ne- 
attending exhibitions, etc., in proportion to the amount | cessary business relating to the institution, not other- 
actually paid in, to be determined equitably by the || wise herein provided for, and to draw orders on the 
president and board of control, but in no case should | treasurer to pay all such necessary expenses, purchases, 
any dividend of income or stock be made, but be ex- | etc. etc., which they may see fit to incur, in accordance 
pended in the enlargement and promotion of the insti-| with their duties herein specified or authorized, to the 
tution and its objects. The charter should allow of extent of the means. 
holding a lot or lots in the city, equal in all to fourhun-|| ‘The president and board of control should also have 


dred feet square, with aii necessary halls, exhibition- ! all the necessary halls, exhibition-rooms, school-rooms, 
rooms, lecture and school rooms, artists’ club-rooms, | ‘and other apartments, suitably erected, fitted up, and 
rooms for sculptures, bass-reliefs, paintings, engravings, | every way prepared for the accommodation of the acade- 
draftsmen, etc. etc., either to rent to the artists for pri- | my, which should be provided for on such terms and 
upon such principles of mutual accommodation, as 


vate rooms for business, or used by them, as stated, for | 
would best promote the prosperity and dignity of the 


all their public purposes ; any room in such buildings | 
not needed, as above stated, might be rented for any | arts, and do justice to each institution, by the accom- 
other purpose for which they might be best suited. modation of the members of each in every respect— 
“‘ The share-holders should elect sixty trustees by | which halls and the lecture-rooms are to be occupied 
ticket, viz: twenty to serve three years, twenty to serve | by the lecturers of each institution, in such manner as 
two years, and twenty to serve one year, after which, | to accommodate the members of each, and the public, 
they should annually elect twenty to serve three years, | in a suitable and convenient manner; to be regulated 
and fill all vacancies by death or otherwise. The sixty | by the mutual consultation of the president and board 
trustees, so elected, should meet once a year, and often- | of the institution, and the president and academicians 
er if necessary ; they should elect achairman and secre- | of the academy. The exhibition and public rooms of 
tary at each meeting, to preside and keep all necessary | each institution should also in like manner be open for 
records; also a treasurer, to be elected once in two| use, under suitable regulations, of the members of both 
years, and oftener if necessary; they should also elect | institutions, in the best and most convenient manner, 
annually, five managers of the real estate, income, and | and upon the most equitable and liberal principles. 
all other matters relating to the buildings, repairing,| ‘‘ The property or collection of the institution to con- 
renting and receiving rents, and all other kinds of dues, | sist of sculptures, bass-reliefs, and paintings, ancient 
interest, payment of stock, and every kind of income be- | and modern; an extensive library of books relating to 
longing to the institution, and to see that it is paid im- | the fine arts, books of engravings, and enggavings of 
mediately into the treasury; they are to have power to | history and mythology, portraits, etc. ; coins medals, 
draw orders upon the treasury for such sums as they | ancient and modern; models of architectu ancient 
may deem necessary for building and repairing, but for | and modern; drawings of all kinds; speciméns and 
nothing else, and all such expenditures over five thou- | relics of antiquity of all kinds, such as vases, candela- 
sand dollars, or for all new bnildings, the planning, ar- | bra, ancient armor, etc.; specimens and objects of 
ranging and amount of cost to be regulated by gmt natural history; also, curious specimens of the me- 
managers, jointly with the doard of control and ar-| chanic’s and manufacturer’s arts; models of curious 
rangement, which shall consist of twelve persons, to be and useful inventions and improvements, especially such 
also elected by the ¢rustrees for two years, half of whom | articles of improvements as relate to the fine arts, either 
to retire from office annually; they should be elected | directly or more remotely ;—all of which is to be ob- 
from any of the share-holders, whether ¢rustees or not, | tained from time to time by the president and board of 
but they are in all cases to be elected for their knowledge, | control, and arranged by them in the several buildings 
taste and experience in relation to selecting, purchasing, constructed and fitted up for the purpose: they should 
orany way procuring and arranging inrooms,etc.all kinds | also regulate the times and terms of admission, and 
of property, which the halls, library and all other parts |, every other necessary preparation and duty relating to 
of the building, are intended to contain, as the property ! all parts of this kind of property : premiums should also 
of the institution. This board, besides a joint voice in | be awarded annually, by both institutions, for designs, 
relation to buildings, as above provided, and large am sculpture, models, paintings, engravings, etc. 
penditures, shall also elect a president, two vice presi-{|| « A branch of the academy should also consist of in- 
dents, a foreign and a home corresponding secretary, and |) structions for, and encouragement in, water-color 
& secretary to their own board ; also a librarian and his | drawings, and an exhibition-room should be appropri- 














assistants, with such keepers, etc., as shall be by them | ated to this branch exclusively. The annual exhibition 
deemed necessary and proper, all of whom to be ap- 


, in London of water-colors is truly a splendid one, and 
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is beginning to attract that notice and attention, by pur-'| stockholders of which to be members of the academy 
chasers and otherwise, which this important subject is or institution; no person to subscribe to the stock more 
entitled to; and it isa branch of the fine arts in which thantwo thousand dollars, until the books had been kept 
females can easily and most successfully enter into com- | open to artists, mechanics, etc., for sixty days; no per- 
petition with the males, and the advantages to the arts | son to hold any stock without being an academician or 
and trades of our country, as well as in the diffusion of | a shareholder in the institution; the bank to have a 
a general taste for the arts of design and imitation, | capital of $1,000,000, with liberty to increase it to $3, 
would be immense, as the cheapness of this mode will | 000,000 ; its stock to pay no tax to the State, but to be 
enable many more persons to possess good paintings | required annually to pay one per cent on i@capital into 

executed in this beautiful manner. Another great ad- | the treasury of the institution for the increase of their 
vantage of one or two such extensive institutions in w orks of art, and to enable them to offer premiums for 
our country at proper points would be, that the mem- | ‘the best performances annually of living artists of all 





bers or artists might live any where in the country, and | kinds; otherwise the bank to be every way a distinct 


yet have great advantages from them, by going there | 


once, or occasionally, to study and attend the lectures, 
as medical and other students now do in the other pro- | 
fessions ; thus the advantages would reach the extremes | 
of the United States. | 

“* Branch institutions might be connected and estab- | 
lished in other cities and villages, the president of which, || 
at least, might attend the principal institution, and | 
carry home much knowledge and experience in regard | 
to the good management, etc., of the arts in his own | 
section of country. 1 

“ Regular annual conventions should most certainly be 
held, and persons of knowledge, taste, and experience, 
in matters relating to the fine arts, should be sent to the| 





jarge institution, either by other similar institutions, or| 
such clubs or little associations of connoisseurs, ama-| 
teurs, and artists, as might exist, or hereafter be formed 





in consequenee of the inducements and advantages held t 
out by such a system. i 

“The advantages of such conventions, annually, would 
be very great, and the effect to raise the standard of our | 
knowledge and standing in these arts, truly important. | 
The principal mode to be used in accomplishing all the 
above objects, is simple and easy: it is merely this :—) 
The subject must be talked over by persons of influence, 

and ne 


pamphl wee: essays must be written, pub-| 
lic m #, clubs ghd conversations must be held, and 
after Ufmbubject is fully known and understood, and a| 
sufficient number of persons and artists of influence 
have embarked in the cause, and a plan similar in sub- 
stance to the above is well matured, on the broad basis | 
of liberality and general accommodation; when this 
course should have been pursued, I have no doubt, in- 
deed I know, that in Philadelphia or New-York, an in- 
stitution might be formed in the course of five or ten) 
years, that would be worth millions to our country in its | 
that would astonish the world, ; it might be | 


There is | 
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influence ; 
one that would do honor to London or Paris ! 
no scarcity of materials for such collections, and many | 
parts of Europe can supply thousands of such articles of | 
vertu, many of which are among the best of the kind i in 


the world. 


“One more appendage I will add to complete the whole | 
scheme, and it is one which peculiarly suits the genius | 
of our country, and stimulates all its citizens to action, | 
as well as to give their attention promptly to a subject. | 
I would ask of the State the charter for a bank, to be’ 
denominated the Artists’ and Mechanics’ Bank ; all the | 








corporation from both the others, only having its stoek 
owned, and at all! times held, exclusively by members 
and shareholders in the institutions before stated.— 
Thus these institutions might be raised from the extreme 


| depths of poverty and beggary, and thus they would be- 


come objects respectable in themselves, and claiming 
and even demanding, that respect, that attention, and 


| that admiration, which one of the most important, use- 


ful and splendid application of the human mind and its 
faculties is capable of achieving.” 


Original. 
MARY’S CITY. 


SAINT 


BY S. F. GLENN. 


Tus city which has existence in name now, was situated near 
_ mouth of the Saint Mary’s river, in Saint Mary’s county, 
yr em and was not only the spotwhereon the first settlere 
aryland landed, but was also the first place on this conti- 
anni (perhaps in the world ) where freedom of Religion was 
tolerated : where the Protestant and the Roman Catholic, 
enjoying their separate modes of worship, lived in harmony 
together. A few old grave stones are all that remain of this 
ancient city, which, at one time sent delegates to the General 
Agsembly of Maryland. The following thoughts were suggest- 
ed by a visit to that interesting spot. 


O, quiet, solemn ground! move slow my feet, 

Nor break the silence of this calm retreat. 

Twas here the pilgrim breath’d his freedom pray’r, 
And sang to Him his pious choral air. 

No sect, with madden’d zeal strove here to bind, 
In fetter’d forms, the christian freeman’s mind. 
Bright angels guard, and ever hover near, 

This place, where Worship felt, no more, a fear. 
Shadows of the past, methinks now meet my eyes, 
As wing'd they come from the eternal skies: 

And softly whisper in my list’ning ear, 

How liv’d, how died they while sojourners here : 
How bow’'d they at primeval altars rear’d : 

How Gop they lov’d, and as they lov’d, how fear’d. 
Saint Mary's! city of the dead alone! 

Thy altars moulder’d and thy children gone! 

Why tenantless thy peaceful, holy ground, 
Unmark’'d, unknown, but by the gloomy mound ! 
Doth with’ring desolation speed so fast, 

Her fierce destroying breath,—her whirlwind blast ? 
Can Purity no refuge get? no shield ? 

Or, must she too, share man’s dread lot, and yield ? 
Yet peace! O, lonely spot! thy tranquil rest, 

But tells thee sacred, and thy peopie blest! 
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Original. | 
A DAY OUT OF THE CITY.* 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


Ay, butaday! For thou wilt find that, even in that 
little period the gentle finger of fancy will rub off the 
gathered rust from thy mind, and thou wilt return to thy 
duties a happier and a better man. But, business, | 
avaunt: shake off its fetters from thy mind as thou 
wouldst a garment from thy shoulders. Eject it forci- 
bly as thou wouldst an unruly tenant from thy dwelling— 
and when thou returnest and assumest again its shackles, 
they will not pinch thee as before. Go but foraday. | 

The country is not kith nor kin tothe city. It owneth | 
no resemblance, it scorneth comparison. It hath other ! 
voices,—heaven born harmonies—other pleasures, other 
joys. Seek it, thou who hast dwelt through weary years 
in the smoke, and bustle, and artifice of the city—that 
straight-jacket of the panting soul! Seek it thou who 
lovest to be alone—who wouldst revel in the glory of 
untrammelled thought. It will yield thy spirit repose, 
and thou wilt find a heartiness in thy reflections, that | 
escapeth thee in the harrassing excitement of thecrowd. | 
Seek it thou who hatest to be alone. There is no soli- 
tude like that which cometh over thee in the midst of | 
thousands—there is no loneliness like that which with-| 
ereth thy soul, when thou minglest with the throng, 
and feelest that none of all around thee careth aught for 


thee—will pause for thee, or smile upon thee, when 

shouldst thou pass away fromearth, the tread of many feet 
will yet echo on the time-worn pavement, und thou wilt 

be borne through the midst to thy narrow bed, and none 

will miss thee in thy accustomed places, and no voice 

will question whither thou art gone. Nature will speak 

to thee in sweet tones of sympathy—will blend and, 
accord with thy spirit. If thou art blithe, and care sits 

lightly upon thee, thou shalt find merry voices answer- 

ing to thine, and thou shalt mark how gladness is all 

around thee; and, if thou art sad, thou shalt not want 

for comfort. Oh, thou who curlest thy lipin scorn and 

sneerest as thou readest, thou art as a little child, that 

knows not of its own good. Thou art as one asleep— 

thou dost not Live, thou dost not abide on earth. 

Go into the country—in the budding Spring. Thou 
shalt catch inspiration and energy from the renovation 
of nature. The spreading leaves and bursting flowers, 
shall teach thee of His goodness, who givest tounworthy | 
man, both seed-time and harvest, rajn and shine; and 
thou shalt learn to reflect, until the reflection shall be- 
come a rudder to thine exjstence, that the god ofnature | 
is the God of man—that now is the seed-time of thy 
soul—and as surely as the labor of the husbandman 
shall be blessed—and in good time, the yellow, corn and 
waving grain shall gladden his eyes, so surely as thou 


ee 


for something to cool the fever in thy veins, as the hart 


_panteth for the water brooks—when thou art most weary 
| of.streets and houses, and the works of man—when the 
} bright sun seems thine enemy, and thou canst almost 
"curse his merry beams, revelling in their own brightness. 


Seek the depth of some tangled wood, lay thyself down 
beneath the shade of a thick leaved tree; let a brook be 
near thee, that its tinkle may come up to thine eur as a 
soothing melody; and if thou art wise thou shalt be hap- 


_py- The song ofbirds shall waft thee on the wings of 


harmony to heaven—the rustle of leaves shall whisper 
peace to thy soul—and the chirp of the bounding squir- 


vel shall make thee dream of freedom—freedom from the 


shackles of artificial life—freedum from the selfish atten- 
tion of the crowd—freedom from the narrowness and 
callousness that have folded thy spirit in theirchilling gar- 


ment while thou hast been in contact with thy kind. Go 
| in the deep of summer! 


Go, in ruddy Autumn; when the white robed frost 
has stole along in the concealment of the night, and 


| danced in glee over the green grass, and kissed the ver- 


dant foliage; and hath painted the wide searching forest 
with hues caught and mingled from heaven’s bow! Go 


_then—and thy heart shall leap within thee with delight 


at the gorgeousness of nature’s robe. Thy pride shall 
bow itself down at the contemplation of nature’s superi- 
ority in all things bright aud beautiful and good, to the 
utmost efforts of arrogant man; and thou shalt humble 
thyself in adoration before the majesty of the beneficent 
Creator of these bright and good and beautiful things, 
and hast given to thee senses to enjoy anda heart to ap- 
preciate. Go, I pray thee, in ruddy autuma! 

Go too, in hoary Winter. In vain dost thou leap in 
joy when thou contemplatest the gifts of goodness, if thy 
spirit be not more and more attuned to the purity and 
loveliness of that goodness—and winter shall be sweet 
to thee, if thou spurnest itnot. Winter was created for 
thee, as were the budding spring and blooming summer 
and fruit-laden autumn. Look around thee! The 
flower that sprang up and put forth its prettiness to thy 
gaze and scattered its perfume on the breeze, is no 
more; the wild wood hath shed its vefdant glories, 
and standeth in naked desolation—the husbandman 
hath gathered his fruits into his garner—a glassy coat 
envelopeth the stream, and all nature sleepeth under 
a covering ofsnow. Youth was thy spring-time; didss 
thou plant the seed of virtue? Thou hast had thy 
summer heat of manhood to invigorate and expand, and 


mature the gems within thee; has it found thee a sloth- 


ful husbandman? The autumn of age will be there; 
wilt thou gather the harvest of thy virtues in peace? 
Look around thee! As the flower hath departed, as 
the fruits are garnered, so shall the frosts of decay sum- 
| mon thee to render an account of thy stewardship; and 


sowest so shalt thoureap. Ifthysoul is as am unploughed | as the icy coat enrobeth the stream, and the mantle of 
and untilled field, bitter will be thy harvesting. It isa | snow envelopeth the earth, so shalt thou lie down, and 
good thing to commence with nature in the budding | the grave shall cover thee. That spring shall come 
spring—though it be but for a day. ! again, and the pleasant flowers, regenerate and renewed; 

Go, in the deep of Summer; when thou art panting and thou too shalt bloom on a fairer earth, shalt rejoice 


| | . . ’ . . . 
* The localities described in the essay are in the vicinity of | hereafter in brighter sky ! Goin hoary winter time. 





Boston. The incident is a memory of the past. | But take thou excellent care whom thou goest with. 
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A DAY 


Avoid the grumbler as thou wouldst a pest house. He 
will cramp thy yearnings for brighter and better things. 


His unattuned spirit will infuse its discordance into | 


thine! have naught with him. And shun too the laugh- 
er—the scoffer at holy influences and holy things; he, 
who for a joke’s sake, will profane the inner temple— 
the shrine of thy heart of hearts. Bid him avaunt! 
He may, perchance, break in upon thy musings, and 
chase away from thee the sober calmness that should be 
in thee and over thee and around thee. 
with him. But above al!, keep thee from that one of 
either sex, whose soul, like a shallow pool, only reflects 
the moonlight upon its surface, and has no jewels in its 


far depths; to whom all things great and glorious are | 


as common things—who thinks not, sees not, feels not— 
is but a moving clod; ay, worse than the dull earth, for 
that may vegetate; but one like this hath no fruitful 
germ within. 
this. But take with thee choice spirits—those whom 
thou lovest—who have breasts kindred with thine 
—in whom the electric spark, caught from thine own 
bosom, will spread and glow and illumine! with such 
go thou out into the country, though it be but for a day! 

How do I love thee, Rocky Nook, thou pleasantest part 
of the pleasant village of Hingham. I will not forget 
the lesson thou hast taught. 


again; but I will carry the remembrance of thee into 


I may never see thee 


the bustle of business, and it shall temper the cares of 
existence. I love thee, Rocky Nook, for thyself and thy 


sweet memories ! 


This spot, eloquent in its tale of the beautiful, I | 


sought not many years agone, with companions dear, 
and kindred, as I have told thee that companions 
in such a scene should be. The only one of the sterner 
sex was one whom the world had aforetime treated 
harshly, but had not embittered his spirit. «He had 
seen the broad Atlantic in its fiercest wrath, when the 
thunder broke over its mountain waves, and the light- 
ning perched on the masts of the gallant bark that bore 
him, and wrapt it in sheets of flame. He had ridden in 
a frail and tiny boat, on those mighty waves in that watery 
waste, and had watched the fiery element as it feasted 
on the noble ship, that but now had been his home, 


He had 


trod the shores of another hemisphere, where are the 


while shrieks and death were around him. 


hoary and crumbling relics of other days and other 
men ; yet he loved better the graceful proportions of 
the wild-wood tree, ‘and the gurgling of the rivulet, 
than the marble column of an emperor, and the high 
arched aqueduct. His pencil has wondrous power to 
pourtray the beautiful in nature, and trace the lineaments 
of the human face divine. He was aman of a firm will, 
little brooking authority, yet kind and loving withal. 
Memory pictureth next, a fairer being, linked by the 
She 


had an eye to see with him to whom she had vowed 


magic spell of love to him I have just described. 


herself, the bright pictures all glowing around her, and 
to paint them too—not to the sensible eye on the magic 
canvass; but with the beaven-caught inspiration of 
And now in other lands she mingleth with the 


poosy. 
great and good of earth; to whom her tuneful lays have 


OUT OF THE 


Have naught | 


Have naught, I pray thee, with one like | 





CiTY. 


| been her heralds, and to whose souls her own is knit in 
_ the bonds that genius weaves around her children. 

Next cometh a gentle creature, with a blue eye and 
_ auburn hair—with calmness seated on her face, and re- 

posing in her chastened smile. Gentle she was, as I 
have said—as thou wouldst picture an angel—and with- 
_in her was all that thou dost connect in thy heart with 
| the images of those better beings, to whom the denizens 
of earth look up in reverance. 

And the fourth! Howshall I infuse into my soul the 
| enthusiasm, meeted to the elevation of her own spirit, 
that shall enable me to describe her. A maid with a 
| dark hazel eye, with a magic in its piercing glance that 
made every nerve thrill of him that met it ; all fervency— 
all purity—all melody—worshipping the bright and the 
 beautiful—herself the type of what she so loved. 

These, were my company; and on a sunny morning, 
we departed from the smoky city, in that moving wen- 
| der, a steam boat. Episodically, let me entreat thee, 
|| when thou wouldst take nature by the hand, look with 
| horror on that four wheeled vehicle, yclept a stage. 
| There is that in its creak that tells of the poor offspring 
“of art; and toil rises ina mist from the hides of the 

panting horses. Take thou the boat that skimmeth like 
a bird. Music is in the dash of its wheels, the bubble 
of the waters about its prow. And there is food for 
contemplation too, in the restless deep and the circling 
shore, and the sprinkled islands, and the skimming sails! 
We are at Rocky Nook; and in front of the venera- 
| ble farm house where is our abiding place for the 
nonce, rises a lofty elm that hath reared itself for cen- 
| turies. Already I have learned a lesson. The memory 
of man runneth not back to the day when that tree was 
a little thing, bending in every blast. It is not aged 
now; and the child yet unborn may shade its hoary 
head and sustain its limbs, tottering with decay, where I 
now stand; and when I shall be of the things that were. 
I may look on those who will tell me when the frame of 
_ this dwelling, unshaped by art, graced the depths of the 
forest; yet, even now, time hath dealt hardly with it, 
and a few revolving seasons will level it with the earth. 
Thus frail the handiwork of man. He lifteth himself 
up; and forgetting that he is but dust, he laugheth in 
his pride and heweth and pileth up, and saith in his 
heart, “‘ How mighty amI!” Alas! To-morrow hear- 
eth the wail for him, and as he perisheth, so perish the 
costliest labors of his hands. 

Episodically, let me again remind thee, when thou 
goest into the country, seek not the fashionable water- 
ing place, nor abide at a hotel; though thou goest but 
for aday. Thou wilt but have leaped from Scylla into 
Charybdis. A hotel smacketh of labor and anxiety. 
Inharmonious method signalizeth all its arrangements. 
The bell that calleth the waiter, knelleth thine aspira- 
tions for fréedom; thou treadest on carpets that the 
rattling loom has woven; thou hast come to seek the 
verdant carpet that nature hath spread for thee—the 
idle ceremonies that are the rivets of artificial society, 
will fetter thee, and steal thee away from the simplicity 
thou wouldst enjoy. How perverse is man, that in sum- 

_mer’s sweetest hours, when wood and stream and hill 
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and valley are most dear, he hasteneth to some sandy | 
plain, that fashion hath consecrated, and there dream- 


Profile Likeness of his Grace 


eth that he is happy; in the midst of the flaunting and The Duke of Wellington. 


the gay, the careless and the vain—of frivolity and | 
heartlessness, dissipation and nothingnezs. Strange, ' 
strange! Do not thou so! 
We are out for a morning ride, with a clear sky and | 
a cooling breeze, for Nantasket beach and the rolling 
ocean. Sixteen of us, male and female, packed in a hay 
cart—ay, a hay-cart; wherefore not! Of all things | 
when thou seekest the country, and visitest nature in 
her unfettered domain, abjure all gilded and smooth | 
rolling vehicles, whether yclept carriage, chaise, gig, or |) 
barouche. They harmonize not with the scene. They || 
are familiar to thine eye, and thou seest them every day, |, 
ia thy brick dwelling in the city. Let naught of these be | 
near thee, to jog the elbow of memory, and remind thee | 
when thou wouldst most forget. Seek locomotion in some 
humble invention, though it be perchance, a hay-cart. | 
How gayly rings our laugh! How does nature breathe | 
her calm placidity into our souls! The ocean is before 
us, and itsroarisinourears. Oh, mightyocean! The | 
overilowing heart findeth no new terms in which to | 
apostrophise thee, but thou art not the less an emblem, | 
in thy vastness, of the majesty, the power that created 
thee ; in thy restlessness, of man’s wavering heart; | 
and of eternity, in thy ceaseless roll! \} 
We are back at the farm-house, and a farmer’s meal |' 
is before us. A beef steak, fried potatoes, and home- 
brewed ale are on the table. Excellent! Luxuries be- \ 
cause almost unknown. A marvellous appetite have I; | 
let me indulge. Ah! here cometh a smoking whortle- || 
berry pudding. Blessings on its parti-colored visage! 1 
I fear not to partake of thee, for that thou wilt tinge the | 
enamel of my teeth of thine own dusky hue; for I am | 
away from the carping world. i 
Weare back again. Houses, goods, carriages, streets, | 
horses, men, women, children and noise usurp the place 
of trees, fields, hills and silence. But memory is tracing | 
the departed day on her imperishable tablets. I am |, 
better for my pleasure of a day. | 


Original. | 
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PY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH, 


Forwarp, still forward Learning's billows sweep 
Flooding the nations; while on every side 
Error’s strong-holds before its potent tide 

Crumble and disappear; and still the deep, 


} 
1 
| 
| 
Impetuous tides onward and onward keep | 
| 


i 


Their ceaseless flow; and soon the mountain chain 
Of Ignorance shall sink; and nought remain 
To tell the world where Vice and Folly sleep, \ 
Save the loose wrecks which float upon the waves— 
Idols and charms and many a nameless thing 
Once prized, but valueless. QO! who would stay | 
Those glorious billows? Who from out the graves | 
Of ages, would the forms of darkness bring UJ 
Which once o’er Earth usurped unbounded sway ? | 
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ALONE, now alone, on the billow, 
How sadly my thoughts do return ; 
To droop like some low moaning willow, 
That weeps o’er a worth cherished urn. 


Bright crested the waves now are voicing, 
A welcome of joy to their home ; 
Unheeded by me ’s their rejoicing, 
As far, far from thee I do roam. 


But soon shall our fond bark, returning, 
In sympathy wreathe the bright foam, 

While each element gallantly spurning, 
That checks the embrace of my home. 


On our favorite seat when you listen 
The wind in tempestuous roar, 

Think my eyes then, with pleasure do glisten, 
For I'm nearing our dear native shore. 


And when, with a hashing commotion, 
The waves sing a fond lullaby ; 

Think, that over that beautiful ocean, 
They bear thee my heart’s dearest sigh. 
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Original. 
THE RADISH-GIRL.’* 


BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 


“ A maiden never bold 

Of spirit, so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blush’d at itself. Her smoothness— 

Her silence and her patience 

Speak to the people and they pity her.” 


“Rapisnes—tea radishes?’’ An overstrained but 
sweet voice uttered this familiar cry in one of the upper 
streets of our city, and a little girl, who was toiling be- 
neath the weight of an overflowing basket, drew back 
to the railing of a lofty mansion, that its mistress, a su- 
perb young woman, might pass from her carriage to the 
street door. The pavement was damp, and the lady 
hesitated for a moment before she left the carriage. 
The small satin-clad foot lingered on the first step as 
she was about to descend, when the glad voice of a 
child broke from the drawing-room window above. 

“Bobby, Bobby, I say, come, open the door this 
minute. Mamma is here, al! in the rain!” 

Mrs. Staples looked up. A beautiful young head, 
covered all over with short brown curls was thrust out 
into the rain, and a hand, scarcely larger than a goud- 
sized rose-leaf, was busy as a young humming-bird waft- 
ing kisses from one of the sweetest little mouths that 
ever answered the kiss of a mother. 

“« Come, mamma, I'm in sucha hurry ’’—cried the dear 
little rogue, leaning eagerly over the cill and lavishing 
her kisses more profusely on the damp air—* Oh! I 


do wish you—there, Bobby’s opened the door—run up | 


quick—papa is here !’ 

A fine boy had opened the door, and stood in the pas- 
sage waiting his mother’s approach. Mrs. Staples de- 
scended from her carriage with a careless but very grace- 
ful movement, and hurried across the wet stones, hold- 
ing up the folds of her dress, but with her eyes raised to 
the cherub-face bending in its beauty above her. In the 
hurry of her movements a superb cashmere shawl had 
fallen loosely from her shoulders and swept along the 
muddy pavement us she passed. 

“* Lady, your shawl will be spoiled,” said the soft, 
humble voice that had so feebly cried radishes a moment 
before. 

The little girl had set down her basket, and stood 
half shrinking at her own boldness, holding up the rich 
and soiled drapery. There was something in the voice 
that appealed furcibly to the generous heart of the lady. 
She flung the shawl over her arm, and bent her eyes 
with a feeling of benevolent interest on the little maiden. 
She was very young, gentle and timid in her appearance, 
and altogether more delicate and lovely than those poor 
children usually are who follow her wearisome calling. 
Her dress might be described by the emphatic word 
poverty-stricken, yet it was tidy, and a natural grace 
dwelt about her person, which the frock of striped 
worsted and coarse woolen shaw! rendered but the more 





* A picture now exhibited at the Apollo, of a little girl with a 
basket of radishes on her arm, was taken as a subject for thie 
sketch. tt i# the work of Mr. C. Ver Bryck,a young artist of 
much promise. 
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| remarkable. Two braids of rich black hair fell on either 

shoulder from beneath a little quilted hood which 
scarcely shadowed a face of such gentle and touching 
loveliness, that the heart ached while looking on it. 

| There was privation and suffering in every sweet linea- 

| ment. Mrs. Staples dwelt on the large sad eyes that 

| sunk beneath her gaze, on the moist lashes and the 

| tremulous spirit that lived around the small mouth, till 
her heart warmed toward the humble child. 

“Poor thing,” she said, drawing forth her purse, 
“take this, and go down into the basement; you seem 
half perished.” 

The girl looked wistfully on the piece of silver ex- 

| tended to her, but she did not take it. 

‘‘T—I would rather not take the money, lady, but if 
you will buy some radishes with it, I shall be so glad!” 

| She ran to her basket and held it eagerly up with 
both hands as she spoke. The radishes were uncom- 
monly fine, and their slender scarlet spikes lay among 
the tufted leaves with g most tempting freshness, yet 
it was almost dark, and her basket teemed to the 
brim. Not one bunch had the poor child sold through 
that wet and dreary day. 

Mrs. Staples smiled at the earnest way in which the 
little trafficker lifted her merchandize up the steps, but 
there was compassion in the smile. 

‘Go down to the basement,” she said, kindly, “and 
the cook will take some of you. William,” she added, 
turning to the footman, “‘ conduct her down, and see 
that she is quite warm and comfortable before she goes 

| away.” 

The man cast a supercilious glance toward the couch- 
| man, and turned with a shrug to obey his lady’s orders. 
| * Mother, let me take her down,” cried the boy who 

had opened the door, his fine eyes kindling at the sup- 
pressed insolence of the menial, “ Jam not ashamed to 
lift her radishes.” 

He bounded down the steps as he spoke, and taking 
the basket from the girl he swung it round with a 
flourish to his own arm. There was manliness and 
grace in the action which might have befitted a much 
older person, and his air of protection was most amu- 
sing as he opened the gate and held it, that the humble 
radish-girl might pass down the area. 

‘*Mamma, why don’t you come?” cried the impa- 
tient little Sarah, letting herself down the stairs with 
both hands and feet, that she might hasten her mother’s 
progress, 

Mrs. Staples stood thoughtfully in the hall, for her 

_ heart yearned strangely toward the forlorn child whom 
she had just sent from her presence, but when the voice 
of her own darling aroused her, a beautiful smile lighted 
up her face, and she hastened toward the stairs with @n 
impatient fondness, which nothing but a warm-hearted 
mother can appreciate. The lovely child scrambled op 
from her knees, and with the bound of a young fawn, 
leaped half way down the stairs into her mother’s arms. 
Her musical laughter rang through the hall while she per- 

formed the exploit, broken into a richer sound by the 
kisses which she lavished over her mother’s face, as she 
bore her to the drawing-room. 
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° ad ° ° ° * | bread, yesterday. Let us try the bone again; if we 

In the back basement of a gloomy wooden building, | could but get the least morsel, we might stand it till 
in the lower end of Cherry Street, sat an aged couple at | morning. 

night-fall, on the day when our humble heroine is pre- The husband-went to the table and scraped the bone 

sented to the reader. The room was damp, low and | till it was white as ivory beneath his knife. With all his 

dark, with no other furniture than a couple of rude | effort, but a few dried particles of meat were obtained ; 


| 


chairs, and a deal-table, on which were arranged a half but he bore them to her with something of cheerfulness ; 
dozen unmatched cups and saucers, a broken plate or | there was more than he had expected. 


two, and a tea-pot with the spout broken off in the mid- | “There is scarcely a mouthful, but it will keep you 
dle, al! scrupulously washed and piled together beneath | alive,” he said. 
aclean crash towel, as if they had not been called in She kept her eyes resolutely turned from the plate. 


use for manyaday. A brown platter which stood upon | “ Take a part yourself, and give me what is left; I can 
a shelf which ran above the table, contained the only |) wait.” 

appearance of food to be seen in the wretched dweiling,|| The old man’s bony fingers quivered for a moment 
a bone of bacon thrice picked, and retained, probably, | aver the scant morsel, and then he dashed his hand 
from the wretched desire to possess something in the away and thrust the plate into his wile’s lap. 


shape of food, though that something were buta mockery. | “Tdon’tneed it. I amnothungry; eat, if you would 
A straw bed was made up on one corner of the floor, | not die.” 
and partook of the general neatness of the room. The | The famished woman turned her eyes on the frag- 


sheets were of linen, and the covering, a patch-work | ments and clutched them like a bird of prey. In one 
quilt, formed of rich, old-fashioned chintz, was nicely | instant they were devoured; then, as if frightened at 
turned under the edges. One might have known how | per voracity, she lifted her glowing eyes to her husband's 
precious that quilt was in the eyes of the possessor, by | face with a look of touching appeal. 


the care taken to preserve it. | ‘“‘T could not help it. I meant to have left some, but 
The old couple drew their chairs closer together on | there was so little !—If we had but one mouthful more !” 
the hearth-stone, and looked wistfully into each other’s || She looked eagerly about the room, for the taste of 


faces as the darkness gathered around about them, while | food had made her almost ravenous. Suddenly she 
the rain beat upon the walks without with increasing | sunk back to her chair and laughed hysterically. 

‘The radishes, John; if she dont sell any we can 
eat them ; there will be enough for all. I wish she would 


come. 
“You forget that the kind woman iffthe next room 


violence. 

“Come, cheer up,’£ said the woman, with a vain 
effort at cheerfulness, pressing her withered fingers on 
the hand of her partner, which had fallen with listless 
apathy on his knee. ‘Poor Lucy would have been | lent us the money to buy them with; how can we pay 
home long before this if she had done any thing; she her?” replied the man, looking sorrowfully upon the 
will be cold and wet; don’t let us look so—so hungry | eager face of his wife. The poor woman buried her 
when she comes in.”’ | thin face in her hands, and tears stole silently through 


“Yes, poor child, she will be wet and wretched her fingers. 
**You may sell the quilt to-morrow,” she said, again 


enough,”’ muttered the old man in a broken voice; and 
he passed his hand over his eyes and flung a handful of | lifting ber face piteously to his, “I will not say a word 
shavings and chips on the smouldering fire, from a pile i against it again. It was my mother’s, but we cannot 
which lay in the chimneycorner. The blaze flashed up | starve to death—that poor child and all.” 

and revealed the pale, haggard faces which bent over | As she spoke, footsteps were heard in the passage. 
it, with painful distinctness. They were sharp, wrin- She started up with the eagerness of a famished hound 
kled and meager with lack of sustenance. The lips of | and flung open the door. A tall man, marked by that 
both were thin and blue, and there was a fixed expres-*| most unfit badge of servitude for an American, a hat- 
sion about them, which told how firmly they had born | band of woven silver, pushed by her, and setting a bas- 
with suffering. The man looked anxiously into the face | ket down on the floor, stood gazing with a look of min- 
of his wife, and turned his head away again with a gled arrogance and pity about the comfortless room. 
groan. There was a look of intense keenness about | The little radish-girl, whose light footsteps had been 
her sunken eye—of suffering and hunger that bowed the lost in his heavier tread, stood just within the door, with 
old man’s fortitude to the earth. It was a picture of the rain dripping from her hood down the heavy braids 
terrible famine, and yet patience and uffection flung a ‘of her hair; her little hands were clasped, and 


thrilling beauty over it. her large, glad eyes wandered alternately from her 
The man gave one more agonized glance at his wife, | grandparents to the basket, while her lips trembled 
and rose to his feet. with eagerness to speak the joy which she was yet too 


‘God of Heaven !"’ he exclaimed, wringing his hands shy to express before a stranger. The man gave another 
and looking wildly about the room, “ you are starving | look at the old couple, who stood with their keen eyes 


to death, and I have nothing to give you !"’ | riveted on the basket, then turning carelessly on his 
The poor woman lifted her head and tried to smile, | heel he left the room, whistling an air and brushing the 
but the effort was heart-rending. | rain from the sleeve of his livery-coat. We inveigh 


“No, no, I am not very hungry; you remember the | against the arrogance of the rieh leveled against the 
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rit 7 ala 
poor ; but the insolence of the poor to the poorer is far || sweet look of affection to her grandparents, who were my 
more common @fd a thousand times less excusable; it, partaking eagerly of the food before them. Her little gret 
is like quarrels in the same houschold, which even a, hand was ready as a humming-bird among a clump of just 
community of interest cannot always prevent. | flowers, in heaping the empty plate, and in filling the dow 
The noment Mrs. Staples’ servant left the room, all | exhausted cup as fast as the old woman céuld drain it. I fe 
the delight which had kindled up the little radish-girl’s | ‘* Does it taste good, grandpa—oh, grandma, is it not let | 
features broke from her tongue. She sprang forward | nice to have tea once more ?”’ she was continually in- lee 
and flung back the covering from the basket Her ea- quiring, with the eager happiness of a child as she was, ged 
ger little hands shook, her eyes grew beautifully bright, | till the old people began to eat leisurely, and to select “ 
and no fairy telling down gold and rubies to a favorite, their food as those whose appetites are fully satisfied. oon 
ever looked half so lovely as that happy child when she | ‘ Now, Lucy, my child, let us hear how you came by wid 
revealed the contents of her basket before her famished , all these good things,” said the old man, at last, push- cre 
grandparents, who had fallen on their knees beside it. ing back his plate and supporting his elbow on the ta- bes 
Her voice broke through the room like the melody of | ble, while his chin rested in the palm of one hand, and trot 
birds rejoicing together when the trees are in blos-| his eye dwelt fondly on the sweet. young face of his Mr 
som. | grand-daughter, “‘come, your grandmother will listen ole 
“See, grandpapa, see !—a beef steak—a great large | now.” for 
thick beef steak!—and pickles and bread. Oh, dear!'; The little girl tried to school her face to the dignified to k 
that nice little gentleman has put back a bunch of rad- || seriousness of a story-teller, but spite of herself, the lit- acti 
ishes, the very best. Do look, grandma, here is some | tle mouth would dimple, and tears and smiles struggled you 
tea in this paper—real good green tea—and sugar and in her large black eyes, like clouds and sunshine on an gin! 
—why, grandpa, is that you crying so? Dear, dear || April sky. mal 
grandma, don’t sob in that dreadful way. How can|| “Well,” she said, shaking back the braids of her hair, it, | 
you?—I'’m so happy. Why, as true as I live, if T an’t| and folding her hands resolutely in her lap, “ don’t ask eer 
crying myselfall the time! Now an’t it strange that we | me any questions till I have dong, and I will tell you all him 
should all cry because we've got something to eat. I | about it just as it happened. I did not like to tell you “ 
can’t help it tho’—indeed J can’t; can you, grandpa? | how much afraid I was to go out this morning, for I and 
I—I believe I shall die, I’m so happy!” thought may be you might want to go instead of me, to f 
The excited little creature dropped the paper of tea | and I thought perhaps that walking in the damp and of | 
from her trembling hands as she uttered the last words, I calling out so loud might set yougto coughing again. So wal 
; and flinging herself on the old woman’s bosom, lay | I made believe as bold as a lion, till I got out of sight We 
bathed in tears and shaking like an aspen leaf, literally of the house, and then I could hardly keep from cry- = 
overcome with happiness. While her clinging arms|)ing, I felt so strangely. I believe it just the sort of wis 
were about the grandame’s neck, the poor woman con- |, feeling that the ‘ Babes in the Woods’ had, only I pla 
trived to break a piece of bread from one of the loaves, had no brother with me, and it is a great deal more che 
and greedily devoured it, amid her caresses. Joy is | lonesome to wander round among lots of men and wo- lets 
as restless as grief; Lucy soon started to her feetagain. men that you never saw before, than to be lost among ¥ 
“But IL have not shown you all. I havegot money the green trees where the sunshine comes laughing on 
to pay Mrs. Miles, and a dollar besides. ee eat | through the Jeaves, and flowers peep up from the soft tle 
much, because we will have such a supper Mie few | moss, where birds are hopping about, singing and chirp- ens 
; minutes. I'll get three cent’s worth of charcoal, and | ing in the bushes—dear little birds—such as covered one 
borrow a gridiron, and—and—don’t eat half enough be- | the poor babes over with leaves, and—and—finally, = 
fore | come back, because of the supper.” grandpa, as I was saying, I think that I felt a great ap 
The little girl ran out of the room as she uttered this | deal worse off than they did, for when they grew hun- pie 
last injunction, and her step was heard like the leap of | gry, there were plenty of backberries that they had as ain 
a deer as she bounded through the passage. When she | much right to pick as any body; but I was dreadful wi 
returned, a loaf of the bread had disappeared ; the old hungry—I was, indeed, though I would not own it to ‘ 
couple were in each other's arms, weeping and utter- you, and every step I took there were nice cakes and one 
ing fragments of prayer and blessings and thanksgiving. , tarts and candies in the windows, just as if the people tabs 
It was o beautiful picture for the best feelings of the! had put them there to see how bad they could make me dee 
human heart—gratitude to God and to his creatures, feel. Well, I tried to call out radishes, but the tears ers 
shed a holiness over it. ‘almost choaked me, and I could hardly make the on 
Lucy bustled about, and a delicious meal was soon least noise at first, and when I did it was such a strange ves 
spread. The table was drawn toward the fire, and a hoarse scream, just like a frightened bird. But I be- cai 
tallow candle which she had purchased, together with gan low, and called out louder and louder, till I am cer- sky 
the charcoal, shed a comparatively cheerful light over tain somebody must have heard me, besides, I went ft 
the humble group, as they partook of the first regular close to the basement windows sometimes, and scream- soft 
meal after many weeks of privation. Lucy was by far | ed radishes, radishes, till I could not call any longer ; we 
too happy for thoughts of her own hunger. Though |’ but no one took the least notice. I was very faint and the 
she tried to cat quietly, at every second mouthful she tired with carrying the basket, and may be my voice ide: 


would lay down her fork, and lift her face with a) sounded iouder to myself than to any body else. Once 
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_myself in the woods, but for the ladies and gentlemen 
_that stood round the edges of the floor so handsome and 
dressed so beautifully with square things that looked 
just that minute, and she pushed by me as I was going like gold all round them. They every one, seemed 
down the area, and the lady bought four bunches of her. || staring at me as I wentin. This frightened me so that 
] felt the tears come up from my heart, but I would not |I ran into the passage to come away, but Mr. Ver 
let the radish-woman see me cry, she looked after me | Bryck followed me, and wanted to know what I was 
in such a hateful manner, and laughed so when I drag- || afraid of; I began to cry, and told him I did not like to 
ged along with my heavy basket. | go among so many grand people. He looked at a 

“Tt was long after noon, and I had gone down Madi- | young gentleman who came to the door to see what the 
son Street and across clear to the North River side,| matter was, and they both smiled, and told me not to 
without selling one single bunch of radishes. My heart | be afraid, for the gentlemen and ladies I had seen were 
grew heavier and heavier, till it lay like a stone in my | only pictures. I did not know bow that could be, for 
bosom, for I thought of you, so hungry and in such |) the pictures in books don’t look like breathing people 
trouble, and of the money which you had borrowed of || as they did, but I was afraid they would think me baby- 
Mrs. Miles. I was getting more faint and hungry every | ish to be frightened when they were so good natured, 


a lady knocked on the window. 
my mouth, for I thought she wanted me to stop, buta 


My heart sprang into 


great stout woman, with such a voice, turned a corner 


minute, and I thought my heart would break at last, | 
for I was so tired that I had to hold to the iron railings 

I don’t know ex- | 
actly where I was, but somewhere near Broadway a! 
young gentleman went by me very fast, for it was be- 
ginning to rain. He looked hard at me, but a great 
many had done so before, and I should not have minded. 
it, but he turned back in a slow, thinking way, and af- | 


to keep from falling on the pavement. 


ter lookiag’at me a minute, very kindly told me to gowith | 
him a little while, and he would take me out of the rain. | 

“T thought, perhaps, that the gentleman kept house; | 
and wanted some radishes for tea; so I was very glad 
to follow him; besides, he had such a kind, pretty way | 
of speaking, that I could not have helped it if I had 
wanted to; it seemed natural to do as he bade me. | 
Well, he walked on till we came to a block of new | 
buildings ina street near Broadway. Allaround the lower 
windows and the doors was solid stone. A little black | 
plate was by the side of the door which he took me) 
through, and on it was written in beautiful yellow 
letters the name of C. Ver Bryck, Portrait Painter. | 
I did not know what it meant at first, but after-| 
ward I found out it was the name of the young gen- 
tleman who took me there, Mr. Ver Bryck—a queer | 
name, is’n’t it? I should not have known how to pro-| 
nounce it, but that I heard it so many times after I got, 
in. We went up a great high row of stairs, and along | 
a passage, till we came to a door which had another | 
piece of black like that on the outside, with the same | 
name on it, and a little slate hung by it covered over | 
with writing. 

“Mr. Ver Bryck opened the door. Oh, what a grand | 
room it was! There was a fine carpet on it, and nice | 
tables covered over with brushes and little boxes and | 
dear beautiful images, white as snow, and flinging their! 
arms up, as if they wanted to play with one; and all | 
around the walls were places where it seemed as if| 
You could see moun-| 


you were looking out of doors. 


so I followed them into the room, 

He took me up to an old gentleman with a baid- 
head, who sat reading a great book through his specta- 
cles. A nice old gentleman he was, and so still, he 
did not once lift his eyes from the book, though I stood 
betweeti_ him and the light. I was not in the least 
afraid of, him, for he looked kind and pleasant; but 
when I was told to touch his hand, I held back, for it 
did not seem right fowa little girl like me to takeguch 
a liberty. They both faughed when I told them so; but 
they would make me touch the hand which lay on the 
book, and as true as I live, grandpa, it was like 
touching a board! That was what they ‘talled a 
picture too, but it looked as much like a living man as 
you do this minute. I did not think so much of the 
others being pictures when I come to look at them very 
close. But that old gentleman with the book and spec- 
tacles, I don’t really know what to think of it. Yet— 
But if I stop to tell you all I saw, it will be twelve 
o’clock before I get through. Mr. Ver Bryck came to 
me while I was looking about, and made me stand just 
where the light came in from the upper part of a win- 
dow. He sat down by a couple of shining sticks that 
stood up from the floor like a great A, and put some- 
thing that looked like a wide lace-frame with a cloth 
nailed over it, on the little pegs that were fastened to 
the sticks, then he looked in my face so long that I 
grew almost ashamed and wanted to turn my head 
away; but he began to draw marks on the cloth, and 
after the first I did not mind it, for he only looked up 
quick once in a while, and then marked away like any 
thing. I had forgotten all about being tired or hungry 
till then; but standing still so long put me in mind of 
it, and I began to grow faint and dizzy, till the room 
went round and round. I did not remember any more 
till Mr. Ver Bryck was lifting me from the carpet.— 
When I told him that I was tired and very hungry, he 
looked serious, as if he pitied me, and the other gentle- 


tains that looked as if they melted away into the blue || man said, ‘Poor thing! poor thing!’ and went out of 


sky, and trees with large heavy limbs, that seemed as! 
if they would break down with heaps of leaves, with 
soft grassy places about the roots, besides rivers that} 
wound toward you, so deep and clear, and cows lying— 
the lazy things—on the banks. I can’t give you the least | 





idea how beautiful it all was. 


I should have though 





the room as fast as he could. In a little while he came 
back with a handful of cake and a cranberry-tart. He 
was almost out of breath, and his hand trembled like 
any thing, when he put them in my lap. I cried so that 
I could not thank him. He did not seem to mind it, 
though; but smiled and looked happy when he saw 
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how fast I cat. I wanted to have saved some for you, 
but they were looking at me and I was ashamed. 

“In a little while I stood up again, as strong as could 
be. You can’t think how fast Mr. Ver Bryck worked 
with a little brush, which he took from the table. His 
eyes grew brighter and brighter every time he looked 
up. 


paint pictures—don’t you think so, grandpa? 


I am sure it must make people very happy to 


“At last he gave me this half dollar, and told me to 
come again sometime when you could spare me. My 
but I did not know as it was right to take it for doing 
He would 
not hear what I had to say, but put the money into my 
hand,-and told me to be a good girl and to come 


nothing, but stand still in a beautiful room. 


again. 

‘When I went out, my basket did not seem half so 
heavy as it had; and though I had money enengh to pay 
Mrs. 
You can’t think how much courage that cranberry tart 
nnd the cake gave me. I called loud enough, I am 
sure, but nobody seemed to want radishes for tea; and 
I was getting down-hearted again, when a carriage 


Miles, I was determined to sell some radishes. 


stopped at the pavement just when I was passing; and 
one of the most beautiful ladies that ever you set eyes 
on, came down the steps and was going into a house; 
but a dear little girl put her head out of the window, 
and while looking up, the lady forgot her shawl, and it 
dragved in the mud. I can’t think how I ever come to 
be so bold; but before I thought what I was doing, the 
shawl was in my hand, and I was saying something, but 
Iean't remember what. The lady spoke very, very 
kindly to me and sent me down stairs, where I found 
four or five women at work. One of them was buying 
some of my radishes, when the lady sent for me to come 
up to her room. I never saw so many beautiful things 
in my lifeas I saw inthat room. The carpet looked 
as if bushels and bushels of dasies and tulips and roses 
had been matted into it, and my feet sunk down softly, 
ns I walked. It was like treading on Spring moss, 
when the May blossoms are just beginning to peep 
through it. I saw things to sit down on, covered over 
with silk and green leaves, and bunches of grapes 
seemed growing all overthem. There were stools and 
cushions and chairs, all of silk and beautiful wood, and 
a bunch of fruit lay on each one of them. You know I 
had been cheated with pictures once, or I should cer- 
tainly have thought the grapes and the peaches and the 
apricots, were good to eat, they looked so natural. 
Four of those things which the gentleman called land- 
pcapes, hune on the walls, and it seemed like sundown 
in the room, forit appeared to me that more than a 
hundred yards of the thickest and heaviest silk hung 
about the windows. Oh, grandma,I do wish you could 
see that room, | am certain you would stare as much as 
I did. 

“ After all, the most beautiful thing in the room was 
the lady herself, and the sweet little girl, who lay with 
her curly head on one of the cushions I have told you of, 
at her mother's feet. I remember it very well, for her 


cheek lay against the picture of a rose, and it was so 
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heart jumped into my mouth when I saw the money, | 


easy chair, and then he asked me a few questions. 


uttered a sweet and gentle amen. 


red you could hardly tell the difference. A gentleman 
was sitting in a great easy chair, but I did not like to 
look at him, he was so tall and had such a proud way 
when he moved. And there was a nice boy, almosta 
young gentleman, so handsome and so polite; but I had 
seen him before—he carried my radishes into the base- 
ment forme. There they all set, looking as happy and 
contented as if they had’n’t frightened me to death by 
Oh, how I trembled, 
But the lady called me to her so 
softly, and smiled in a sw@et way, which made her look 


a thousand times more beautiful while she talked to me; 


sending fur me togo up there. 


when it first went i 


and ina few minutes I was not in the least afraid to 
speak. She made me tell her all about you and about 
my father and mother’s dying, and—and—lI don't like 
to talk it all over again, but I told her every thing. 
She almost cried once or twice, and the young gentle- 
When I had done, he went 


to his mother, and put his arm round her neck, I heard 


man dtd cry in real earnest. 


him say—‘ Do take her, mamma, she is so pretty, and 
there is so much feeling in her story.’ 

“The mother looked at the gentleman, who sat in the 
At 
the first sound of his voice, I began to tremble all over, 
like a leaf; but somehow, he did not seem so proud 
when he was speaking, and I made out to answer him 
He turned to the lady and made a motion 
with hie hand, which seemed to say, ‘she is a nice, 
The lady then 
told me to bring you and grandma to see her, to-morrow; 
and if you liked, I should stay with her, to ‘help about 
house;’ and she would give me good wages, and be kind 


very well. 


honest little girl, and you may take her.’ 


to me, if I deserved it. She said, that if you and grand- 
ma proved the kind of people that I had told her of, 
you should have a room in one of her husband’s houses, 
all for nothing, and that she would help me support you. 
A great many kind things she said, but I was so full of 
happiness, that I scarcely heard them. I am sure I 
don’t know how I cot down stairs, but the woman had 
taken all my radishes. The money was ready for me, 
done up in a paper; and there the basket stood, filled 
just as you see it—so heavy [ could not have carried it 
home for the lifeof me. I suppose the lady had ordered 
the fuotman—I believe they cailed him that—to come 
home with me, but he seemed awful surly about it; and 
I begin to think, from what I have seen to-day, that 
real gentleman is a thousand times better natured and 
more free, than one who don’t know whether he is one 
or not. Why, grandpa, have you gone to sleep while I 
was talking ?” 

The old man’s face was buried in his hands, and he 
was lost in deep emotion, such as the grateful Christian 
alone can feel. At length, he lifted his face and clasp- 
ing his hands on the table, spoke his gratitude in the 
** Ihave been 
young and now I am old, yet have I never seen the 
There 
was a depth and fervency in the old Christian's voice, 
solemn even as the words he uttered. The little radish- 


girl bowed her head on her bosom, and the grandmother 


solemn and beautiful words of scripture. 


righteous forsaken, or his seed begging bread.” 
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THE FATE OF THE BLANCHE NAVIRE.* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BROTHERS, CROMWELL,” &c. 


The barque that held a prince went down, 
The sweeping waves rolled on, 

And what was England's glorious crown 
To him who wept a son }—Hemans, 


Tue earliest dawning of a December's morning had 
not yet tinged the eastern sky, when in the port of Bar- 
fleur the stirring bustle which precedes an embarcation | 
broke loudly on the ear of all who were on foot at that | 
unseemly hour; nor were these few in number, for all | 
the population of that town—far more considerabie than | 





it appears at present, when mightier cities, some ren- | 
dered so by the gigantic march of commerce, some by 
the puissant and creative hands of military despotism, 
have sprung on every side into existence, and over-| 
shadowed its antique renown—were hastening through | 
the narrow streets towards the water’s edge. The | 
many-paned stone-latticed casements gleamed with a} 
thousand lights, casting a cheerful glare over the motley 
multitude, which swarmed before them, with all the 
frolic merriment of an unwonted holyday. All classes 
and all ranks might there be seen, of every age and sex— 
Barons and Lords of high degree, clad in the rich attires 
of a half-barbarous yet gorgeous age, mounted on 
splendid horses, and attended by long retinues of armed 
and liveried vassals—ladies and demoiselles of birth and 
beauty curbing their Spanish jennets, and casting side- 
long looks of love toward the favored knights, curvet- 
ting in the conscious state of proud humility beside their | 
bridle-reins—as clearly visible, as at high noon, in the | 
broad radiance of the torches, that accompanied their | 
progress ; while all around them, and behind, crowded | 
the humbler throng of mariners, and urtisans, with | 
here a solemn burgher, proud in his velvet pour- | 
point and his golden chain!—and there a barefoot 

monk, far prouder in his frock of sackcloth and his 

knotted girdle!—and ever and anon a group of merry 

maidens with their high Norman caps, and short-jupons 
of particolored serge crowding around the jongleurt | 
with his ape and gittern; or pressing on to hear the | 
loftier professor} of the gai-science, girded with sword | 
and dagger in token of his gentle blood, and followed by | 





The courts and thoroughfares of the old town—for it 
_was old even then—by slow degrees grew silent and de- 
serted; and, ere the sun was well above the wave, the 
multitudes which thronged them had rolled downward 
to the port, and stood in dense ranks gazing on its calm 
,and sheltered basin. Glorious, indeed, and lovely was 
‘the sight when the first yellow rays streamed over the 
| still waters—they waked the distant summits of the hills 
behind the town intoa sudden life; they kissed the crest 
of every curling ripple that dimpled with its “ innume- 
irable laughter’’ the azure face of ocean; but more than 
| all they seemed to dwell upon two roble barques, which 
lay, each riding at a single anchor, at a short arrow-shot 
|from the white sands that girt as with a silver frame the 
liquid mirror of the harbor. Fashioned by the best skill 
| of that early day, and ornamented with the most lavish 
splendor, though widely different from the floating cas- 


tles of modern times, those vessels, the picked cruisers 


(of the British navy were in their structure no less pic- 
_turesque, than in their decoration royally magnificent. 
Long, low and buoyant they floated lightly as birds upon 
the surface—their open waists already bristling with 
‘the long oars by which, after the fashion of the Ro- 


man galley, they were propelled in serene weather— 


‘their masts clothed with the wings which seemed in 
vain to woo the breeze—their elevated sterns and 
| forecastles blazing with tapestries of gold and silver— 
reflected in long lines of light, scarce broken by the 
dancing ripples. The larger of the two bore on her 
foresail blazoned in gorgeous heraldry the arms of Eng- 
‘land—the second, somewhat smaller, but if anything 
more elegant in her proportions, and fitted with a nicer 


taste although less sumptuous, was painted white from 
stem to stern, her oars, fifty in number, of the same spot- 
less hue were barred upon the blades with silver, and 
on her foresail of white canvass overlaid with figured 
damask were wrought among a glittering profusion of 
devices in characters of silver, the words “La Blanehe 
Navire.” Beyond them in the outer bay a dozen ships 
or more were dimly seem, through the mist wreaths 
which the wintry sun was gradually scattering, their 
canvass hanging in festoons from their long yardarms, 
and their decks crowded not with mariners alone but 
| with the steel-clad forms of men at arms and archers, 


the gallant train of the third Norman whe had swayed 
the destinies of England. The youngest son of the saga- 


his boy bearing the harp, which then had power ” Win, || ciouseonqueror, after the death of the Red King, by arare 
not with the low-born and vulgar throng, but with the | union of audacity and cunning, Henry, had seized the 
noble and the fair, high favor for its wandering master!— || sceptre of the fair island—the hereditary right of his so- 
| ° . 

* The title given by the chroniclers to this ill-fated vessel is } mantic, generous and gallant brother, who with the feu- 
the Blanche Nef, the latter word being the old French forthe | datories of his Norman duchy was waging war upon the 
modern term, which we have substituted. Singularly enough | Ss lectful of hi . , ~~ 
the ancient word survives as the name of piece of antique gold || >@racen, negiectiul of his own and of his subjects’ inter- 
plate modelled like a ship, in which the napkins of the royal | est alike, beneath the burning sun of Syria. Already 
table are served in the high ceremonialsofthe courtofFrance, | 7 . opts 

firmly seated in his usurped dominion ere Robert re- 


t The juggler of the middle ages, who like the street musi- 
cians of the present time were mostly Savoyards by birth, gen- | turned homeward, nor yet contented with his ill-gained 


erally carried with them the ape or marmoset, even to this day || ‘ , 
Geir companion, and added aa thelr feats of strength and sleight || supremacy, he had w rung from the beld erusader, part- 


of hand both minstrelsy and music. 





ily by force but more by fraud, his continental realms; 


t The gai-science, so carly as the commencement of the cen- |! : , . ‘ 
tury of which we write, had te degrees, its colleges, and its pro- and adding cruelty, which scarce can be conceived, to 
fessors, who though itinerants and dependant for their subsis- 
tence on their instrument and voice, considered war no less 
their trade than song, esteeming themselves, and moreover ad- 
mitted by others to be in the fullest sense, gentlemen. 


17 


violence and fraud deprived him of heaven’s choicest 
blessing, sight, and cast him—of late the most renown- 
ed and glorious knight in Christendom—e miserable 
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eyeless captive into the towers of Cardiff, his dungeon! your father steered the First, so shall you steer the 
while he lived, and after death his tomb. No retribu- | tarrp King William, that shall be, to the white cliffs of 
tive justice had discharged its thunders upon the guilty || England.” 

one—no gloom sat on his smooth and lordly brow, no || ‘ Well said, my liege,” cried Foulke, the count of An- 
thorns had lurked beneath the circle of Henry’s blood- jou, a noble looking baron of tall and stately presence, 
bought diadem. Fortune had smiled on every effort, | although far past the noon of manhocd, the father of the 
had granted every wish, however wild, had sanctioned | lovely bride—* to better mariner or braver ship, than 
every enterprise, however dubious or desperate—he stout Fitz Stephen and La Blanche Navire, was never 
never had known sorrow—and from his restless ener- freight entrusted! Quaff we a full carouse to their 
getic soul remorse and penitence were banished by the | blythe voyage. How sayest thou, daughter, mine,” he 
incessant turmoil of ambition, and the perpetual excite- |, added turning toward the blushing girl, who sat attired 
ment of success. And now his dearest wish had been | in all the pomp of newly wedded royalty beside her 
accomplished—the most especial aim and object of his | youthful lover, “‘ How sayest thou? Would’st desire a 
life perfected with such absolute security that his insa- | trustier pilot, or a fleeter galley?” 

tiate soul ‘was satisfied. Absolute lord of England, and |) “‘ Why,” she replied, with a smile, half sweet half 
undisputed ruler of the fair Cotentin, he had of late dis- | sorrowful, while a bright tear-drop glittered in her eye— 
armed the league which for a time had threatened his || ‘‘why should I seek for fleetness, when that same speed 
security, detaching from the cause of France the pow-| will but the sooner bear me fromthe sight of our fair 
erful Count of Anjou, whose daughter, the most lovely | France, and of thee too, my Father ?” 

lady, and the most splendid heiress of the time, he had “Dost thou then rue thy choice,” whispered the ar- 
dent voice of William in her ear, ‘and wouldst thou 


seen wedded to his first-born, and his favorite, William. 


The previous day he had beheld the haughty barons | tarry here, when fate and duty summons me hence for 


. . ty 
tender the kiss of homage and swear eternal loyalty to | England ?” 
the young heir of England, Normandy, and Anjou—the Her full blue eye met his, radiant with true affection, 


previous night he had sat glad and glorious at the fes- | and her slight fingers trembled in the clasp of her young 
tive board, encompassed by all that was fair, and noble, | husband with a quick thrill of agitation, and her lips 
and high-born in the great realms he governed, and | parted, but the words were heard by none save him to 
among all that proud and graceful circle his eye had | Whom they were addressed, for with the clang of beak- 
looked on none so brave and beautiful as that young | ¢s, and the loud swell of joyous music, and the glad 
guiltless pair for whom he had imbrued not his hands || merriment of all the courtly revellers, the toast of the 
only, but his very soul in blood. He sat on the high) bride’s father passed round the gleaming board—“ A 
dais, beneath the gilded canopy, and as he quaffed the blythe and prosperous voyage—speed to the Blanche 
health of those who had alone a kindly tenure of his || Navire, and joy to all who sail in her.” 

Thus closed the festive evening, and thus the seal of 


cold and callous heart, a noble knight approached with 
bended knee, and placing in his hand a mare of gold—)| destiny was set upon an hundred youthful brows, fore- 
“ Fair Sir—” he said—“I, a good knight and loyal, | doomed alas! to an untimely grave beneath the ruthless 
Thomas Fitz Stephen, claim of your grace aboon. My | billows. 
Father, Stephen Fitz Evrard, served faithfully and well, The wintry day wore onward; and, wintry though it 
so long as he did live your Father, William—served him | was, save for a touch of keenness in the frosty air, and 
by sea, and steered the ship with his ownhand whichbore | for the leafless aspect of the country, it might have pas- 
him to that glorious crown which he right nobly won at | sed for a more lightsome season—the sky was pure and 
Hastings. I pray you then, Fair King, that you do sell | cloudless, as were the prospects and the hopes of the 
to me, for this gold mare, the fief I crave of you, that, as | gay throng who now embarked secure and confident be- 
Fitz Evrard served the first King William, so may Fitz | neath its favorable omens. The sun shone gaily as in 
Stephen serve the first King Henry—I have right nobly | the height of summer, and the blue waves lay sleeping 
fitted, aye! on mine honor, as beseemsa mighty monarch, | in its lustre, as quietly as though they ne’er had howled 
here in the bay of Barfleur, ‘the Blanche Navire—’ re-| despair into the ears of drowning wretches. There 
ceive it at my hands, Great Sir, and suffer me to steer | was no thought of peril or of fear—how should there ? 
you homeward, and so may the blest virgin and her son | The ships were trustworthy—the seamen skilful, nume- 
send us the winds which we would have.” \rous,and hardy—the breezes fair though faint—the 
“Good knight and loyal,” answered the prince, as | voyage brief—the time propitious. The day wore on- 
he received the proffered coin—“ Grievedam I, ofatruth, | ward; and it was high noon before the happy King, his 
and sorrowful that altogether I may not confer on you the | every wish accomplished, secure as he conceived him- 
fief, which of good right you claim—for lo, the barque || self, and firm in the fruition of his bloodbought majesty, 
is chosen, nay more apparelled for my service, which | rowed with his glittering train on board the royal galley. 
must to-morrow, by heaven's mercy, bear me to thatland | Loud pealed the cheering clamors of his Norman sub- 
whither your sire so fortunately guided mine. But since jects bidding their sovereign Hail—but louder yet they 
it may not be that I may sail myself, as would I?eould |, pealed when with its freight of ladies, the second barge 
do 80, in your good barque, to your true care will 1 en- || shot forth—William and his fair sister, and yet fairer 
trust what I hold dearer than my very soul—my sons— | bride, and all the loveliest of the dames that graced the 
my daughters—mine and my country’s hope—and as | broad Cotentin. Not yet, however, were the ahchors 
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weighed—not yet were the sails sheeted home; for on |/rang upon the favorable wind, and still the rowers sang 
the deck of the King’s vessel—beneath an awning of | amid their toil, and still the captain sent the deep bowl 
pure cloth of gold—a gorgeous board was spread. Not round—the helmsman dozed upon the tiller, the watch 
in the regal hall of Westminster could more of luxury | upon the forecastle had long since stretched themselves 
have been brought together than was displayed upon | upon the deck, in the deep slumbers of exhaustion and 
that galley’s poop—spread with the softest ermine, |’ satiety. 

meet carpet for the gentle feet that trod it, cushioned || ‘Give way! my merry men—give way ! 
with seats of velvet, steaming with perfumes the most | the jovial captain’s cry—‘‘pull for the pride of Nor- 
costly, it was a scene resembling more some fairy palace, || mandy—pull for your country’s fame, men of the Fair 
than the wave-beaten fabric that had braved many a//Cotentin. What will ye let yon island lubbers out- 
gale, and borne the flag of England through many a ||strip ye in the race? More way! more way!” 

storm in triumph. And there they sat and feasted— || And with unrivalled speed the Blanche Navire sped 
and the red wine-cup circled freely—and the song went |) on a long black line stretches before her bow—dot- 
round—their hearts were high and happy, and they for- | ting the silvery surface with ragged and fantastic shades 
got the lapse of hours—and still the reveller’s shout was | —but not one eye has marked it. On she goes—swifter 
frequent on the breeze, and still the melody of female il yet and swifter—and still the fatal shout is ringing from 
tones, blent with the clang of instrumental music, rang } her decks. ‘Give way! men of Cotentin—give more 
in the ears of those who loitered on the shore, after the ' way !”’—Now they are close upon it—and now the dash- 


7 


—such was 





{ 
| 
| 
} 





sun had bathed his lower limb in the serene and peace- 


“ing of the surf about the broken ledges—for that black 


fulwaters. Then, as it were, awaking from their trance | line is the dread Raz de Gatteville, the most tremen- 


of luxury the banqueters broke off—skiff after skiff turn- 
ed shoreward, till none remained on board the Royal 
ship except the monarch and his train, and that loved son 
with his bright consort, whom, parting from them there, 
he never was to look upon again. The courses were 


unfurled—topsails were spread, and pennants floated || 


seaward, and as the good ship gathered way—the father 
bade adieu—adieu, as he believed it, but for one little 
night to all he loved on earth—and their barge manned 


dous reef of all that bar the iron coast of Normandy— 
the hoarse and hollow roar must reach the ears even of 
‘those who sleep. But no! the clangor of the exulting 
trumpets, and the deep booming of the Norman nakir, 
‘and that ill omened shout “ give way—yet more—more 
way!” has drowned even the all-pervading roar of the 
‘wild breakers. On! on! she goes fleet as the gaze- 
|hound darting upon its antlered prey—and now her bows 





are bathed by the upflashing spray—and now—hark to 


by a score of powerful and active rowers wafted the | that hollow shock—that long and grinding crash—hark 
bridal party to the Blanche Navire, which, as her pre- | to that wild and agonizing yell sent upward by two hun- 
cious freight drew nigh, lufled gracefully and swiftly up | dred youthful voices, up to the glorious stars that smile 
to meet them, as though she were a thing of life, conscious || as if in mockery of their ruin. There rang the voice of 
and proud of the high honor she enjoyed in carrying the | the strong fearless man—the knight who had spurred 
united hopes of Normandy and England. oft his destrier amid the shivering of lances and the 
Delay !—there was yet more delay—the night had _ rending clash of blades, without a thought unless of high 
settled down upon the deep, before the harbor of Bar- || excitement and fierce joy—the mariner who undismayed 
fleur was fairly left behind—and yet so lovely was the | had reefed his sail, and steered his barque aright, amid 
night, with the moon, near her full, soaring superbly | | the wildest storm that ever lashed the sea to fury—now 
through the cloudless sky, myriads un myriads of clear || utterly unnerved and ie ynnyene by the appalling oo 
stars weaving their mystic dance around her, that the 
young voyagers walked to and fro the deck rejoicing in| So furious was he rate at which the galley was pro- 
the happy chance that had secured to them so fair a | pelled, chat when she struck upon the sharp and jagged 
time for their excursion—and William sat aloof with | rocks, her prow was utterly stove inward, and the strong 
his sweet wife beside him indulging in those bright an- | tide rushed in foaming and roaring like a mill-stream.— 
ticipations, those golden dreams of happiness, which in- Ten second’s space she hung upon the perilous ledge, 
deed make futurity a paradise to those, who have not | while the waves made aclear breach over her, sweeping, 
learned, by the sad schoolings of experience, that bu- | ‘not only every living being, but every fixture—spars, 
man life is but another name for human sorrow. Fairer  bulwarks, shrouds, and the tall masts themselves—from 
—the breeze blew fairer—and every sail was set and | her devoted decks. At the first shock, with the in- 
drawing—and the light ripples burst wich a gurgling | | stinctive readiness that characterises in whatever peril, 
sound like laughter about the snow-white stem, and, still { the true mariner, Fitz Stephen rallying to his aid a dozen 
to waft them the more swiftly to their home—fifty long | of the bravest of his men had cleared away and launched 
oars, pulled well and strongly by as many nervous arms, | a boat—and, evenas the fated barque went down, bodily 
glanced in the liquid swell—the bubbles on the surface | sucked into the whirling surf, had seized the prince and 
were scarcely seen as they flashed by, so rapid was their | dragged him with a stalwart arm into the little skiff, 
course, and a long wake of boiling foam glanced in the || which had put off at once to shun the drowning hun- 
moonshine till it was lost to sight in the far distance— dreds, who must have crowded in and sunk her on the 
the port was far behind them, and the king’s ship, seen ' instant. 
faintly on the glimmering horizon, loomed like pilesof; ‘‘ Pull back—God’s death—pull back,” cried the im- 
vapor far on their starboard bow. And still the music | petuous youth as he looked round and saw that he alone 
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of all his race was there—“ pull back, ye dastard slaves, || 


or by the Lord and Maker of us all, though ye escape | 


the waves, ye 'scape not my revenge”—and, as he 





HONOR. 





spoke, he whirled his weapon from the scabbard and | had concluded his narration, Robert of Normandy had 
pressed the point so closely to Fitz Stephen’s throat | || been revenged, although his wrongs had been a hundred 


that its keen temper razed the skin—and, terrified by his | 
fierce menaces and yet more by the resolute expression | 
that glanced forth from his whole countenance, they 
turned her head once more toward the reef, and shot into | 
the vortex agitated yet and boiling, wherein the hapless | 
galley had been swallowed. A female head, with long 
fair hair, rose close beside the shallop’s stern above the | 
turbulent foam. William bent forward, he had already 
clutched those golden tresses—a moment and she 
would have been enfolded in his arms—another head 
rose suddenly—another—and another—and another—| 
twenty strong hands grappled the gunwale of the skiff 
with the tenacity of desperation—there was a struggle— | 
a loud shout-~a heavy plunge, and the last remnant of 


————— ——— — a = ~ <- 
back to Barfleur. On the third day Berault, the sole 
surviver of that night of misery, was brought in by a 
Fishing-boat which had preserved him—and, when he 
T 


fold more flagrant than they were. 
lived years, NEVER SMILED AGAIN! 


Henry, though he 





Original. 
HONOR. 
A soliloquy from“ the Christian Senator,”--a tragedy. 


Axp what’s Honor, born of earth? 
Great Alexander strode o’er hecatombs : 
Great Cesar shook aworld! And these are heroes, 
And mighty conquerors. What's conqueror 
But flatt’ry’s other name for murderer? 
Ay, whoiesale murderer! Your citizen 





the Blanche Navire went down, actually dragged from | To grasp revenge, or rob his neighbor’s chest, 


beneath ‘the few survivors by the despairing hands of | Destroys his fellow. 


those, whom she could not have saved or succored had | 
she been of ten times her burthen. 

All! all went down—there was a long and awful) 
pause, and then a slight splash broke the silence, a faint 
and gurgling sigh, and a strong swimmer rose and shook 
the brine from his dark locks and lo he was alone upon) 
the deep—something he saw at a brief distance, dis-| 
tinct and dark, floating upon the surface, and with a 
vigorous stroke he neared it—a fragment of a broken) 
spar—hope quickened at his heart, and love of life, al-| 
most forgotten in the immediate agony and terror, re-. 
turned in all its natural strength—he seized a rope and 
by its aid reared himself out of the abyss, and now he sat, 
securely as he deemed it, upon a floating fragment on| 

which, one little hour before, he would not have embark | 
ed for all the wealth of India. 
his temporary place of safety, before another of the suf- 


Scarce had he reached 


ferers swam feebly up and joined him—and then a third || 


—the last of the survivors. The first who reached the | 
spar—it was no other than Fitz Stephen, had perused 
with an anxiety the most sickening and painful the | 





*Twas a cursed deed, 
And he’s accursed that did compass it. 

But he, who sweepeth states and kingdoms o’er, 
When fell Ambition hath his heart possessed, 
Or lust of conquest, shedding bravest blood,— 
With laurelled brows is earthly demigod ! 


Cesar is in his grave; his mortal part 


| 


| Resolved to dust; where’s the immortal essence ? 
| Doth Honor pass the grave? There do we stick ! 


When conqueror and citizen shall hear 

|| The last loud trumpet, pealing through the sky, 
Pray thee, both unrepentant, which would’st be, 
Of these two murderers? Let Honor go. 

She hath a glittering robe, but it doth hide 

A fleshless frame, a lifeless skeleton ! 








- F. 


Tue man who writes the history of woman’s love, 
will find himself employed in drawing out a tangled 
skein. It is a history of secret emotions and vivid 
contrasts which may well go nigh to bafile his pene- 


faces of the new comers—he knew them—but they were. tration, and to puzzle his philosophy. There is in it 


not the features he would have given his own life to sce! | 


in safety. 


a surface of timid, gentle bashfulness, concealing an 


Berault, a butcher of Rouen—and Godfrey, || | underflow of strong and heavy passions, a seeming ca- 


a renowned and galiant youth, the son of Gilbert, count |! price that a breath may shake, or a word alarm, yet 


de L’Aigle. 
Fitz Stephen cried to each, as he arrived. 
not seen the Prince ?’’—~and each in turn replied, 
* He never rose again. 

sister—nor his bride—nor one of all their company !”’ 

“Wo! be to me!” Fitz Stephen cried, and letting! 
go his hold, deliberately sank into the whirling waters, | 
and, though a strong man and an active swimmer, chose 
to die with the victims whom his rashness had destroyed, 
rather than meet the indignation of their bereaved father, 
and bear the agonies of his own lifelong remorse. 

Three days elapsed, before the tidings reached King 
Henry, who in the fearful misery of hope deferred bad | 
lingered on the beach, trusting to hear that, from some! 
woknown eause, the galley of his son might have put 


| 


“The Prince—where is the prince?’ "|| all the while, an earnest devotion of soul, which, in 
‘* Hast thou | its exalted action, holds all danger cheap that cros- 


/ses the path of its career. The sportive, changeful, 


He—nor his brothers—nor his || and coward nature that dallies with affection as a jest, 
|| and wins admiration by its affrighted coyness; that 


flies and would be followed—that revolts and would 
be soothed, entreated, and on bended knees implored, 
before it is won; that same nature will undergo the 
ordeal of the burning plough-share, take all the extremes 


| of misery and distress, brave the fury of the elements 


and the wrath of man—in every peril be a patient 
comforter, when the cause that moves is the vindica- 
tion of her love. Affection is to her what glory is to 
@ man, an impulse that inspires the most adventurous 
heroism. 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 








* The Magnolia 


Original. 
INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


Au! yes! in the mist, whose soft splendor 
Is shed like a s:nile o’er the scene, 

So rich—yet so meltingly tender, 
So radiant, yet so serene,— 


In the azure air veiling the mountain, 
Far off, with its own robe of light, 

In the gleam and the foam of the fountain, 
In the foliage so gorgeously bright— 


I see a wild beauty, belonging 
To one sunny region alone, 

New England! beloved New England! 
The soul-waking scene is thine own! 


And gazing entranced on the picture, 
Mine eyes are with tears running o’er ; 


For my heart has flown home to those mountains, 


And I—am an exile no more! 


Again thro’ the woodlands I wander, 
Where Autumn trees, lofty and bold, 

Are stealing, from bright clouds above them, 
Their wealth of deep crimson and gold. 


Where Nature is sceptred and crowned, 
As a queen in her worshipping land, 

While her rock-pillared palaces round, 
All matchless in majesty stand. 


Where the star of her forest dominions, 
The humming-bird darts to its food, 

Like a gem or a blossom on pinions, 
Whose glory illumines the wood! 


Where her loftiest, loveliest flower* 

Pours forth its impassioned perfume, 
And her torrents, all regal in power, 

Are wreathed with the sun-circle’s bloom. 


Where on cloud-pillows soft but resplendent, 
Our day-god is borne to his rest, 

And the morn, like a pure jewelled-pendant, 
Is hung on night’s love-wreathing breast. 


New England! beloved New England! 
I breathe thy rich air as of yore, 

For my heart is at home in those mountains, 
And I—am an exile no more! 


Yet not for thy beauty or glory, 
Tho’ lofty and lovely thou art, 

And not for thy proud haunts of story, 
These tears of deep tenderness start ; 





} 


} 
| 


These lines were suggested on viewing a beautiful landscape, | 
called the “Indian Summer,” painted by Doughty, an Ameri- 
can artist. 
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There’s a home in the heart of New England, 
Where once | was fondly caressed ! 

Where strangers ne’er looked on me coldly, 
And Care never came to my breast! 


Tho’ warm hearts have cherished the exile, 
In moments of sorrow and pain, 


There’s a home in the breast of New England! 


Oh! when shall I see it again! 





——————————————————————— or 


Original. 
THE POOL OF BETHESDA. 


The following beautiful lines are said to have been written by a 
young girl, eight years of age. They, most undoubtedly, 
display much talent. 


Arounp Bethesda’s healing wave, 
Waiting to hear the rustling wing, 
Which told the Angel near, who gave 
His virtues to that heaven-sent spring, 
Was seen a hapless multitude, 
Trembling with pale solicitude. 


One was there, whose haggard eye, 
Had often seen the water stirred, 

Whose heart had often heaved the sigh, 
The bitter sigh of hope deferred, 

Another year to suffer on, 

Bethesda’s stinted mercy gone. 


No power had he—no friendly aid 
To him its timely succor brought, 
For while his coming he essayed, 
Another won the boon he sought; 
Until the Saviour’s love was shown, 
Which healed him by his word alone. 


Had they who watched and waited there, 
Known only who was passing by, 
With what unceasing anxious care, 
Would they have watched his pitying eye, 
And prayed with fervency of soul, 
Their blessed Lord to make them whole. 


But habit and ambition swayed 

Their minds to trust but sense alone. 
They only sought the Angel’s aid, 

While in their presence stood unknown, 
A greater, mightier far than he, 
With power from every ill to free. 


Bethesda’s pool! thy rigid calm, 

No Angel stirs of bless’d descent, 
Dispensing now that heavenly balm, 

With which thy healing waters went; 
But He, whose word surpassed thy wave, 
Is yet Omnipotent to save. 


VIRGIFTA. 


Washington City, Nov., 1838. 
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140 A TALE WITHOUT A NAME. 


Original. 
A TALE WITHOUT A NAME.* 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON, 
CHAPTER IV. 

At no very late hour on the morning after the ball, 
Lady Fordyce hurried to her mother’s mansion, and was 
for a time closeted with her in consultation upon appear- 
ances and probabilites touching the success of their yet 
immature plans for the settlement of Estelle. That the 
unsuspicious and artless girl had made a considerable 
impression, and justified their policy in permitting her to 
join in the gaieties of the preceding evening, was a grati- 
fying consideration. As a matter of course, the pros- 
pects, characters, and relative feasibleness or tangible- 
ness—if I may employ such an expression in this con- 
nection—of the gallants who had exhibited the most 
interest in her, were amply discussed. 

“We must take into consideration, my dear,” said 
Lady Flemming, in the course of the conversation, “ the 
dispositions of these candidates for our favor; whether 
they are of a steady nature, and will not suddenly thwart 
all our enterprise by some sudden aberration. It would 
be painful to be deceived ; besides, my love, the matter 
must be managed with caution, for as you know, I can- 
not support the necessary establishment to secure Es- 
telle’s marriage, through any considerable period of 
doubt or disappointment. When my daughters are all 
happy in fortunate settlements, their mother will, she 
hopes, be no burden to them if she seeks their hospi- 
tality, since they cannot but indulge feelings of deep 
gratitude for the long years of toil and thought she has 
expended in their behalf.” 

Lady Fordyce sighed; she hardly knew wherefore ; 
it was not that she would confess herself unhappy with 
her condition, to an estimate of which, her mother’s 
language had led her, for she had sought it, a willing 
victim; but it was the involuntary expression of the 
unsatisfied longings of her mental nature—longings 
never to be gratified, and which she herself was con- 
stantly thriving to thwart and overcome. She replied 
as was most satisfactory to her mother, in expressions 
of gratitude for the past, and satisfaction in the pros- 
pect of a closer union with her parent in the future; 
and the conversation was directed again more imme- 
diately to Estelle. It was decided that the impression 
upen Estelle’s mind should first be consulted, and then 
a system of operation should be devised. Estelle was 
accordingly called. 

“Come, my dear sister,” cried Lady Fordyce, as she 
entered the boudoir, somewhat paler than usual after 
the excitement of the ball; “ come and sit by me, and 
tell me all about the great affair. Why, my pretty sis- 
ter was so gay and so happy, and so sought for, that | 


scarce set eyes on her through the evening. Now tell | 


us al! about it.” 


“What shall I tell, Katy? You were both there, 
mother and you, and how can I say anything that you are 





* Continued from page &5. 





|| not acquainted with already? Ha,I know! You want 

| to get me into grand exstacies, because it’s all new to 

| me, and then laugh at me! I shant say aword. I’ 
disappoint you—I’m determined. But wasn’t it glori- 
ous,” continued she, after a little pause, forgetting her 

| fancied revenge in the brilliant remembrances of the 
evening. ‘‘ What splendor, and what beauty! And 
then that music! Oh, I could scarcely support it! I 
thought as I was dancing with all those smiling faces, 
and flitting forms around me, that I was in a heaven on 
earth! Ah, you are laughing at me!” and she hid her 
face in her hands. 

“If we are,” answered Lady Fordyce, ‘‘ you give us 
reason. But weare not laughing, love. It wasindeed, 
beautiful. And what thought my sweet sister of the 

| men, who thronged around her with such eager homage? 
Apropos, how did you like Colonel Elthorpe ?”’ 
“Oh, much, very much!” answered Estelle, slightly 


| 
| 


blushing. ‘So graceful, so handsome, too! And he 
seems so full of truth and openness! He speaks to one 
as though he felt what he was saying, and was glad to 
hear what you had to say in return, and his manner is 
so kind! I really loved him half an hour after he began 
to talk with me!” 

Lady Fordyce caught her mother’s eye, and both 
smiled slightly; but it was noticed by Estelle, and recall- 
ing the expression which had excited the smile, she first 
blushed, covering her face with her hands, then flung 
back the curls that had fallen over her face, and, in her 
innocence, burst into an unfettered laugh, continuing,— 

‘*No—no; I don’t mean loved—not such love as— 
you know what I mean; so stop laughing atme! I mean 
—admiration—no, friendship.” 


? 


‘‘It matters not, dear,’ interrupted her mother. 
‘* We shall neverchallenge you for admiration or friend- 
ship, or even love of so fine a man as Colonel Elthorpe. 
But there was another, who betrayed some considerable 
interest in my Estelle. What eulogium shall we have 
on Captain Howard ?” 

“Oh, yes, Captain Howard! How different from 
the colonel, and yet how pleasant, too! It’s absolutely 
witching to meet the gaze of his piercing eyes. But 
isn't he delightful? Not so easy as the colonel, but 
more deep, more composed; more studious to please 

‘you. Positively, I shouldn’t know which to choose.” 

Again, the mother and daughter exchanged glances. 
It was evident from Estelle’s unrestrained eulogium on 
both our acquaintances, that she indulged no preference, 
and when Lady Flemming and Lady Fordyce were again 
alone, it was decided, under the aspect of things, to 

| pause awhile, until circumstances should direct to a de- 
termined course. Those circumstances were not long 
in occurring. Colonel Elthorpe, enthusiastic and im- 
petuous, had been deeply struck with the appearance 
and manners of Isabelle de Rebiera, and successive in- 

_terviews with her, expanded the favorable impressions 

into the fervor of love. The more her feelings became 

_interested, the more ardently he sought their gratifica- 
tion; and, neglecting his friendship for Frederic, in the 

pursuit of this fresh and engrossing object, he passed 
hours of delicious intoxication in the companionship of 
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ut a being, pure and elevated above mortal vanities, as | extended by that heart for the unwitting pain of hated 
o would be an angel upon the earth. Isabelle was, how- ‘recollections, though recalled by a dearest friend. 

Hl éver, too calm and reflecting, with all her gushing con- || Shall we trace the cunning yet wary and unsuspected 
i- fidence of love, to be betrayed into any sudden impulse of devices by which Frederic accomplished his purpose ? 
ad passion ; and she now sedulously guarded herself from | Suffice it that he did accomplish it. It was easy with 
e forming any connection, to dissolve which, would have | Isabelle—for though she might be said to love Colonel 
i been painful to her, while her father, on whom she so Elthorpe, it was not with the full energy of passion—it 
I fully depended, and whom she so dearly loved, was ab- | was but in the bud. And Frederic so carefully assailed 
» sent from her confidence, in distant Spain. Insensibly, | her; so fathomed the courses of her thoughts and ac- 
. however, the colonel’s pertinacity, his evident devotion, || corded with them in seeming sympathy— sought out the 
J and his general merit, won more and more upon her | objects of her love, and appeared to love them too— 


favor. 

But to all this, Frederic had open eyes; and upon his 
dark-brooding soul, its effects were hateful and abhor- 
rent. It was for such a one as he to execute a purpose, 
the true offspring of his fiendish nature. Deliberately 


and resolutely he set himself at work, to turn off the | 


current of Isabelle’s affections from the channel into 
which it was slowly but surely tending, and to fasten 
them upon himself. To him, the colonel finally opened 
his heart; and solicited his assistance. ‘‘ I must con- 
summate my hopes,” said he, as they paced arm inarm 
across the floor of Frederic’s parlor at his fashionable 
lodgings, “‘ or meet with a decided and final repulse, 
before our furlough expires. Help me, Frederic, help 



















| guided himself with so much of gentle deference in her 
company, and yet at the same time, poured out the riches 
of his own mind and perceptions and imagination. It 
was skilfully done; as the practised marksman measures 
his distance and brings down his feathered prey with 
unerring shot—Isabelle was surrounded by an irresisti- 
ble spell. She loved ere long, with a love that could 
| know no bounds, no ceasing ; but as yet she had notex- 
| plored the workings of her heart. 

One important effect, however was experienced, which 
had not been anticipated. Frederic became en- 
| tangled in his own net. He, even he, could not resist, 
| with all his firmness of purpose, the enchantment of 


| beauty and devotion like that of the sweet Isabelle ; and 
when she had become his for life and in death—his in 
every thought, every hope every impulse of her soul—his 
through all joy, all sorrow that might brighten or shade 
| her existence ; he was enchained in meshes that had in- 
sensibly woven themselves around him, ard bound him 
as with fetters of iron. He loved, loved with a might 
| beyond the power of common love. His imagination 
| and fiery passions infused his attachment with an in- 

























me. I love devotedly—love !—Oh, Frederic, have you 
ever loved? Ifyou have, you can estimate my feelings ; 
if not, you cannot sympathize with me. But help me, | 
help me. Isabelle—what a heart, a soul, a mind is 
there! She has not in her character one grovelling 
thought. No spark of vanity ever found a home in her | 
nature. Every day new virtues burst upon me! My 
dear fellow, help me, help me, if you can!”’ 
Colonel Elthorpe could not have summoned a more | tensity that at times was agony. 
unfavorable advocate to aid his cause, than his remark! At once, and suddenly, was their love revealed to 
in reference to Frederic’s having felt the fire of love. It ‘each other; it was not in words—no! for what have 
recalled with full and startling power, for the first time, | words to do with love? It is a spell that all the fire of 
for many weeks, the memories of the past that he would } language, cold even when most glowing, breaka while it 
have rejoiced to sear with a hot iron from his mind, | strives to foster it. No—let not a word be spoken—let 
could he so have erased them and consigned them to eye and feature alone strive and conquer, and the less 
the oblivion he desired. He was visibly but slightly af- |) real the triumph of victory ! 
fected, however, for the truth was seldom written in the || So was it with our lovers. 
lying story of that cheek. His lip did now somewhat || trayed from his cautious selfishness. Reflection fled 
tremble, and his dark skin change its hue in momentary | from his mind. He had been drawn while pursuing his 
paleness, but had it been perceptible to an observer's || demon plans, into a whirlpool that he had not descried. 
eye, the colonel was too wrapt in his own burning | Could he have estimated how strong a hold the new 
thoughts to be attracted by the emotions of another. | passion in his bosom was to exert upon him, and into 
“I'll visit her, my boy,” answered Frederic. “I'll what labyrinths and abysses it was to conduct him, he 
visit her oftener than I have. Come, be my companion | would have shrunk as from threatening death. But he 
thither. We'll seek the Syren now. But consider, my | yielded to,the delicious intoxication, careless of conse- 
boy. Go-betweens sometimes reap the fruit. You had | quences to himself or others. He would not analyse 
better be afraid of employing me on your sentimental | his feelings that he might know himself ere it became 
errands.” ‘toc late; and in one enrapturing interview, when their 
“ T'll trust you—I’ll trust you.” souls were mingling—and it was but a pressure of the 
Frederic looked upon his friend while as he gazed from | hand, a look, a sigh, and Isabelle was clasped in Frede- 
the window, with his back towards him, he made his | ric’s arms. 
reply to what seemed a harmless jest, and the demo-|| But she awoke from this trance to indulge in the 
niac workings of his mind were for a moment all painted | pangs of grief. Her father would soon return, and she 
in his countenance. There was pity as for avictim,and wel] knew, that with all his nobleness and generosity, 
the mad joy of mingled and hateful passions, exulting | abided in him a proud and haughty nature, that scorned 
in anticipated triumph. Never would forgiveness be | s00 familiar contact with real or fancied degradation. 


Frederic was for once be- 
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She knew that with all his devotion to her, he would see || would have been out of place on a being whose beauty 
her wrapped in cerements and laid in the silent grave, || lay in the almost transcendant purity of look, speech and 
before he would consent that she should wed one of ig- | motion. One tiny foot, from which the slipper had 
noble birth. The thought of this flashed upon her, as, | fallen, pressed, with its rose-colored stocking, an em- 
almost bewildered with her emotion, she disengaged  broidered foot-stool. Her forehead rested on one little 
herself from her lover’s arms; and clasping his hand in hand, and the other with its marriage-ring hung over 
hers, she poured out her heart to him. Alas! she al- |the arm of her chair. So deeply was she immersed in 
ready knew that he could not boast of noble, or even re- | study, that unobserved, a door on her right opened, and 
spectable parentage, in the fashionable definition of the | a gaily dressed youth stood gazing with locks of grati- 
adjective—and what was to be done? With specious | fied admiration upon her. 

arguments, Frederic extorted a promise that their love|| For several moments the boy stood unheeded by the 
should be concealed from her father for a time, and he) | door; then gliding softly over the yielding carpet he 
left her. Her parent returned in a few days after this | stole to the seat of his bride, and with a mischievous 


interview, fraught with teeming consequences; and 
heavy, heavy was the weight upon the soul of the pure | 


minded Isabelle, of this first—she almost felt guilty se-) 


cret, from her kind father; and she grew pale when she 
felt his kiss upon her brow, for now she could not look 
into his eye with a smile of confidence and truth. 
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| smile touched her neck with his jewelled finger ; then he 
burst into a gay laugh as his beautiful wife started up, 
drew the robe hastily over her shoulders and stood be- 
fore him blushing and half weeping with mortification. 
_Compassionating her painful confusion he checked his 
|| mirth, and strove to conceal the straggling smile on his 
|| lips by bending gallantly to replace the stray slipper on 
her foot, saying as he bowed his knee, “ So my lady-bird 
_has flown to her cage again to feed on crumbs scattered 
by churchman or leeches, and left her poor mate to his 





ip , : ; 
BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. |, solitary pastimes. I shall go with a complaint te your 
| 


| fellow student, the king,’’ he continued, grasping thelittle 
In acircular chamber, high in one of the turrets of | foot and turning his glowing face to the soft hazel eyes 
Sionhouse, the youthful bride of Lord Dudley was seated. | bent affectionately upon him. 
Foreign and domestic luxuries had been brought into||  « And he,” answered his smiling bride, “ would per- 
requisition by her ambitious father-in-law, to embellish | | chance counsel the restive eagle to cage himself awhile 
and beautify that bower, and make it worthy of its lovely || with the mate he so rates, and partake of her book-lore, 
inmate. Well had the proud Northumberland succeed- | in lieu of shooting arrows at a useless target—think ye 
ed in his attempt; for in England there was nota more | he would not?”—and with a half blush she playfully 
magnificent apartment than that. Bright trees and|' touched his upturned forehead with the tip of her taper 
mouldering ruins were correctly pictured on the rich} ‘finger. The happy boy grasped her hand and pressed 
brown tapestry hanging in full drapery along the walls, | Hj it eagerly to his lips,—then springing up he dashed to- 
and the heavy wodd-work about the deep casements ! gether the volume she had been reading, and throwing 
was wrought by expert workmen into a just semblance || his arm about her waist, drew her to the open window, 
of oak leaves and acorns. The rough beams found in || exclaiming, ‘‘ Look forth, fair book-worm, and say if you 
almost every apartment of the realm, were here con-|| can, that this beautiful cage, gilded by my gracious 
verted into massy vines of leaves and fruit, polished father, doubtless for some of his own wise purposes, is 
into rich harmony with the magnificent furniture of the) more inviting than this glorious expanse of country, 
reom. Heavy chairs, cushioned with purple velvet, || with the broad sky bending over it, so blue and bright, 
were ranged about the edges of the floor, left bare by a | where forests, vallies and hills are rejoicing in their, as 
carpet of mingled colors, so soft in its texture that it) yet, unshaken dew, where the cattle are just rousing 
yielded like spring moss tothe light footsteps of its | themselves from their night’s rest, and the light air is 
beautiful owner. There was a virginal and an ancient! vocal with bird-songs. See how the rising sun is light- 
lyre in the apartment, and golden or gem-clasped books | ing up the mist-capped mountains, turning them to 
loaded, several tables with the accumulated knowledge | giants, crested with brilliants and clothed in purple and 
of different nations. Retiring from the mellowing in-|| gold; and the river in the valley, how it sparkles along, 
fluence of the stained windows, that cast a gleam even ‘flinging off light like a living thing. There, at our 
on her pure beauty, the girl-bride had thrown open a) feet, is the hunting forest—see! how the steady wind is 
casement and placed herself beside it, and was intense- || lifting up the green leaves in a mass like an immense 
ly occupied by the contents of a richly bound book be-|) robe. I have seen fine sport among those old oaks; but 
fore her. Incommoded by the warmth of her ermine-|| now the deer stand still and stare at me with their great 
lined robe, she had thrown it back from her neck, and || eyes, as if they knew I had linked myself to a pretty 
the fresh morning light poured full over her polished dame, who forswears both horse and hound. Look yon- 
shoulders and elassic head, rendering her pearly com- | der—by my faith, that gallant buck has bounded from 
plexion almost dazzlingly pure. Her black hair was) the covert of the trees three times while I have been 
parted smoothly from her forehead, somewhat in the | speaking—such boldness stirs my spirit. We will run 
fashion of the present day, and ornamented only by a|| him down, sweet wife, and your own white hands shall 
double string of orient pearls. A diamond or a ruby | let the blood from his throat—what, say you nay? then 
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perforce, you shall go with me to the river’s brink, {| a strange and appalling feeling of mystery is upon me 
where the hazel bushes are tangled together, and flowers | like the brooding of adark spirit. I join in merriment, 
cluster under them so sweetly. See, I have brought | but a sad remembrance checks me; music has no spell, 
some to woo you forth, they will look so beautiful on | to win away the presentiment; the voice of that old man 


that neck of thine ;” and with aroguish smile he took a 
bunch of small crimson flowers from his bosom and gave | 
them to her. She examined them a moment, and 
then gravely smiling, dropped them from the case- 


ment. 
The smile passed from Dudley’s face, and in a tone of | 


deep mortification he said, “ If neither wish nor token || me.” 
1 
will win your companionship, I must e’en seek my sport |) 


alone; and with an awkward attempt at dignified dis-| 
pleasure he turned towards the door. 


Lady Jane placed her hand gently on his arm, and || 


is in my ear above all sounds of melody, crying, ‘ Death, 


death, an early and terrible death.’ I have tried to 


reason myself into unbelief; have wrapped my heart 
/in human lore as in a garment; but all willnotdo. A 
presentiment still clings to me; I cannot help it. A 
word, such as you but now spoke, makes a coward of 
The poor bride ceased speaking, folded her 
arms on the table, and buried her face upon them as 
if ashamed, yet relieved by the confession she had 


| made to her young husband. 


The words of a prophecy so terrible might be easily 


taking one of the flowers that had fallen on the case-| i | supposed to o, »ress the mind of a being so retiring and 


ment, said, ‘‘ Nay, my lord, you must acknowledge that || 
there is some good in the sciences, for the pursuit of |, 
which you condemn me, when I assure you that to one 
of them I owe the kaowledge, that this little flower con- 
tains poison enough to deprive us both of life.’’ | 


contemplative as the Lady Jane Gray. Her occupa- 
tions and deep researches into the abstruse writings of 


_the age perhaps strengthened the unhappy feeling; but 


| to one like Dudley, whose thoughts seldom settled long 
on any subject, and never on an unpleasant one, these 


“ And is it indeed true?” said Dudley, attentively | | feelings i in his wife was a matter of merriment, scarce 


} 


examining it; ‘‘ one would almost think of finding poi- 
son in you, as in the cup of a thing so beautiful.” 





lady in a quick voice, and turning suddenly pale. 


| worthy of a moment’s serious consideration. He, how- 
_ ever, suppressed his desire to smile in his compassion for 
“From me? Nay, nay, not from me,” replied the || the diseased state of his young wife’s mind; and with 


/such arguments as a youth of sixteen might be supposed 


Dudley looked at her in smiling astonishment, “ One || to use, exerted himself to do away with the presenti- 
would think my jest a dagger,” he at length said, “to|| ment, so strongly é.*lling in her overworked brain. 


cause red lips to pale so suddenly.” 


The Lady Jane was soothed by the assiduous tenderness, 


“IT know I am very foolish, very weak, Dudley; but '| rather than convinced by the arguments of her husband. 
your words were so like presentiment, a prophecy—nay, || The very confusion of her hidden feelings carried its 
do not laugh—that old man was a terrible creature, with | good effect on her spirits. With a sudden reaction of 


an eye like a spirit of evil.” 


|| feeling her face brightened ; and when Dudley again 


“Of whom do you speak?” said Dudley now per- || entreated her to ride forth, she readily assented, and left 


fectly serious. fe 
“Of an old soothsayer who visited the palace while | 


'the room to summons her tirewoman to make an alte- 


ration in her dress. The impatient husband meantime 


I lived with our young king. The lady Mary was pre- || '| tossed over the heavy books, and touched the virginal 
sent. I shall never forget the expression of the old | with fingers so rude, that he clapped his hands to his 


man’s face when she gave him her hand. He dropped | 


it as if it had been a coiled serpent, muttering, ‘ Blood, i head out at the open window for relief. Several grooms 


ears to shut out the discordant sounds, and thrust his 


blood.’ The princess frowned, and the mild king || were in the court below, two leading about their mas- 


shrunk from the dark expression of the man’s smile, and | 
his hand trembled as he placed it in that of the prophet. } 
Tears softened those terrible eyes as he pored over his 


the spring-bud thou shalt perish.’ He next took my_ 
hand, and looked on that and in my face pityingly for a 





| ter’s horse and the Lady’s palfrey, and the others holding 


the hounds in their leashes, ready for the hunt. Dudley 


| called to the keepers to kennel the dogs, which, indig- 


slender palm; then he relinquished it, muttering, ‘ As | nant at losing theirsport, struggled and barked furiously. 


The young lord leaned his slight form half out of the 


| open window, in his eagerness to witness the battle be- 


moment; then he bent his dark eyes on the Lady Mary | tween the refractory hounds and the angry grooms. 


with an expression of startling anger. ‘ And is it even | 
so,’ he said, ‘the lamb to be worried by the she wolf ?’| 
The princess arose and left the apartment in haughty 
anger. I grew bold and questioned the meaning of the 
soothsayer’s words. ‘Inquire not,’ he said; ‘like a 
bright flower shalt thou blossom; but vengeance shall 
come like a whirlwind upon thee; pure and beautiful | 
thyself, yet shalt thou like a poisonous flower, bring | 
death to all that cling to thee—ay, even to him 
who shall gather thee to his bosom; death, death, 
a dark violent and terrible death is in thy path,’ and 
with a stately step the prophet left the palace, leaving a 








shadow on my heart that clings to it like a pestilence ; 
18 


The wind was tossing his long curls about his shoulders, 
his large eyes were streaming with tears of boyish de- 
light, and his half shouting laughter was ringing in the 
air, when the Lady Jane returned equipped for riding, 


'| Her silvery laugh mingled with his boisterous merri- 


ment, when one of the victorious hounds threw down 
his keeper, and stood barking furiously with his fore- 
paws on his breast, After a little more struggling the 
dogs were confined. Dudley drew in his head, wiped the 
tears from his flushed cheek, and then the married chil« 
dren went to theirhappy pastime. With an easy oare- 
lessness of state Dudley dispensed with his usual retinue, 
and assisted the Lady Jane to her saddle, It was a 
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beautiful sight—that young couple riding forth in the 
Overflow of their happiness to enjoy the pleasant beauty 
of the early morning—the graceful and timid hersoman- i 
ship of the lady, contrasting with the gallant bearing of | 
the young lord, who gallopped by her side, his hand- 
some horse caracoling in the abundance of his animal 
spirit, as his rider now dashed his spurs into his side, 
then with a sudden check, causing him to rear and 
plunge, for the mere pleasure of conquering in the 
presence of his lady-love. When content with this dis- 
play, he struck into a short canter, and together they 
dashed intotheforest. The antlered deer sprang through 
the thickets at the sound of the horse’s hoofs, and the 
singing birds fluttered in the branches over-head as their 
glad voices disturbed their melody. Onward and on- | 
ward they went, with hearts leaping at each bound of 
their steeds, their cheeks flushed and their glowing | 
hands tight upon the reins. Swifter grew the speed of | 
the hunter, nimbly flew the legs of the palfrey. The | 
forest was cleared, and they reached the river's brink, 
weary with excess of the most pleasant excitement in 
the universe. They loitered away an hour on the banks 
of the stream ‘gathering flowers, talking merrily, and | 
looking as only such young creatures can look when the || 
first flush of happiness is upon them. Again they )| 
muunted and rode gaily towards the castle, he with his 
doublet crowded full of the flowers he had gathered for 
his lady's bower, and she with a cheek faintly flushed 
like the first opening of a young rose, and a brilliancy 
lighting her sweet eyes that spoke of a heart revelling | 
in the excess of its own enjoyment, 

Who, to have seen that married boy and girl on their | 
return to their stately mansion, after throwing off the | 
shackles of station, and riding, smiling or walking to- 
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strengthens itself—how strong is her purpose. Place 
her in the heat of battle, give her a child, a bird, any- 
thing she loves or pities, to protect, and see her as ina 
' related instance, raising her white arms as a shield, and 
as her own blood crimsons her upturned forehead, pray- 
ing for life to protect the helpless. Transplant her into 


_the dark places of the earth, awaken herenergies to ac- 


tion, and her breath becomes a healing, her presence a 
blessing; she disputes, inch by inch, the stride of the 


stalking pestilence, when man, the strong and the brave, 
shrinks away pale and affrighted. Misfortune daunts 


her not; she wears away a life of silent endurance, or 


goes forward to the scaffold with less timidity than to 


her bridal In prosperity she is a bud full of imprison- 
ed odors, waiting but for the winds of adversity to scat- 
them abroad—pure gold, valuable but untried in the 


furnace. In short, woman is a miracle, a mystery; ard 


greatest of all is she of whom I write. 
As the young couple drew near the castle, Dudley 


recognized a numerous band of retainers in the court; 


and he knew by their livery that they belonged to his 


father, the Duke of Northumberland, whose large black 


war-steed was being led about the court by a groom. 
Dudley drew close to his wife’s palfrey, and witha 
mimicing attempt at dignity, rode onward to the por- 


‘tal, saying, “ Now, my fair lady, let us prepare our- 
selves for a homily on etiquette, for most grievously 
shall we have offended in my father’s opinion by riding 
| without a retinue.” 


Jane answered by a faint smile 
(only, and dismounted inthe court. The strange domes- 
| tics drew respectfully back to give them a passage into 
the great hall, where stood the Duke of Northumber- 
land with several lords of the court in deep mourning. 
The Lady Jane on observing the sable vestments of the 


gether, two of the happiest children in existence, | | group, turned deadly pale, and leaned heavily on the 
would have supposed that he in a few months would | arm of her lord as he advanced to welcome his guests. 
meet a violent death, with the bravery of a hero and | | Northumberland, on seeing them enter, stepped for- 
the fortitude of a martyr, shaming the very strength of | | ward with courtly grace to receive their greeting, and 
manhood with his firmness, and bowing his young head | to Jane’s astonishment, bent his knee reverently before 
to the block with the resignation of a saint?) Truly the | _her as toa sovereign. Jane drew back almost in con- 
waters of affliction are bitter, but their troubled waves |  eaavension, and stood breathlessly staring at the bend- 
convert into heroes, martyrs and saints these who bathe | ing duke. At length she exclaimed, “‘ Why this undue 
in them and faint not. And the Lady Jane Gray, the | homage, my lord, and oh, why these sables ?” 

young, the wise and the beautiful; who to have watch- | ‘ The sables,” replied Northumberland, “ are badges 
ed her playful smile and graceful motion, as she rode | of mourning for Edward, our late king. The homage is 
slowly by the side of the brave youth, could have sup- | offered in humble duty to his successor.” 

posed that she, so very gentle in her loveliness, was | ‘But that successor am not I, and wherefore is this 
doomed, by the strength of soul slumbering within her, || homage done at the feet of one who should in duty 
to be held up to after generations as a most perfect pat- | kneel at thine?” 

tern of female fortitude and christian virtue ?—that she | ‘ * These lords,” said the duke, rising and pointing to 
was to go down to posterity, a creature enshrined inher | the group of courtiers, “will inform you that our late 
own virtues, a redeeming page in the history of a great | king, in his care for the true religion and the welfare of 


nation? Woman, woman!—truly she is a miracle. | his kingdom, has appointed the Lady Jane Grey as his 


Place her amid flowers, foster her as a tender plant, and 
she is a thing of fancy, waywardness, and sometimes of | 
fally—annoyed by a dew-drop, fretted by the touch of | 
a butterfly’s wing, ready to faint at the rustle of a beetle. | 
The zephyrs are too rough, the showers too heavy, and 


she is overpowered by the perfume of a rosebud. But | 


let real calamity come, rouse her affections, enkindle the | 
fires of ber heart, and mark her then. How her heart. 








| successor.” 


“ My lord, my lord, you will not consent to this usur- 
pation in your wife,” cried the agitated lady grasping 
the arm of her husband, who stood bewildered by her 
side. 

“In good truth I will not while the princess of the 
blood live,” answered the generous youth, drawing her 
| trembling hand gently from his arm. 
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The duke knitted his dark brows, and bent his pierc- |! guards file solemnly along, and listened to the low rum- 
ing eyes angrily on his son, who answered it with alook bling of coming wheels. They passed in sight, and 
of defiance struggling with habitual reverence. there, in an open cart, Northumberland was going to 

“It is somewhat strange,” said the duke, turning || execution. With his pale hands folded over his black 
with a bland smile to the other lords, “ that the crown i robe, and his dark hair threaded with silver lying back 
of England must go begging for temples to rest upon. || from his high temples, the old nobleman stood uncover- 
I pray your lordships pardon me, if I seek a private con- ed in the humble vehicle. Not a muscle of his pale 
ference with my fair daughter, and leave you to the | features stirred; his lips were compressed, and the con- 
hospitality of my crown-hating son here;” then draw- | centrated force of a strong spirit burned in his eyes. 
ing one of the lords aside, he whispered in his ear, and | When he came opposite the window he raised his head, 
led the Lady Jane from the hall. She cast back an) and seeing his children, stretched his hands towards 
anxious look on her husband. The courtiers were them as in blessing. With a choking cry, Dudley 
crowding around him, and as he bent his head to the | threw his arms wildly upward, and fell like a dead thing 
whispers of the duke’s friend, the first budding of am- ! upon the floor. Their prison afforded no restorative, 
bition was seen in the crimson glow burning in his) and the hapless Lady Jane could only sit down beside 
cheek. With a fainting heart his wife followed her} him, lift his head again to her bosom and deluge it with 
father-in-law. Entreaties, promises and tears prevailed | her tears, as she watched for some sign of returning 
over deep-rooted principle and natural prudence. With! life. When Dudley opened his eyes it was feebly like 
royal honors, but aching hearts, the young victims were | an infant, and his pale hand hung helplessly over her 
that day conducted to London. | shoulder. Though very weak, he felt soothed atid com- 

as . ” 24 ’ - ‘| forted; her heart was heaving faintly under his aching 

The morning sun was struggling through the dense || temples, and her sweet voice was whispering of re- 
atmosphere of London, end piercing his yellow beams || signation and religion. Still and silently he lay, ex- 
through the deep windows of a prison-room in which | hausted with the fierce storm of agony that had swept 
Dudley and his young wife were confined, after the || bes hurricane over him. Asa gentle nurse she quieted 
friends of Mary had hurled them from their precarious | ‘him with the sweetness of her voice and the soft pres- 
seat on the throne—a seat which had yielded them only |, sure of her lips; then she drew abible from her pocket 
anxiety and regret. Several days had they passed, | and read the word of God to him—its promises and its 
since that event, in strict confinement, and the spirits | || comfortings. All day was she thus employed, and at 
of the youth had sunk into despondency. With his | night-fall they were together on their knees, with clas- 
face buried in his hands he was seated by a low wooden || ped hands and upturned faces, pouring out their trou- 
table, the points of his gay dress untied, and his bright | bled souls before Jehovah, It was not in vain; God 
hair falling uncombed over his shoulders. His white || visited them. 
forehead, formerly so open and smooth, was now shrun-|| Months had passed, their death-warrants had gone 
ken and collapsed with internal agony. His breath || forth, and with a refinement of cruelty, the young hus- 
came choakingly, while now and then a laboring groan | band and wife were separated before the day of execu- 
struggled through his shut lips. | tion. Dudley’s summons was conveyed to him first; 

Opposite, sat his victim wife, her large soft eyes fixed | | but his weakness had passed away: there was a strong 
in deep sorrow upon his working features, and her pale | power within that had converted the youth into that 
lips quivering slightly with suppressed agony at wit- || best of all heroes, a Christian. His lips were red, his 
nessing his utter prostration. Every thing bespoke | eye clear, and his voice unbroken, when he made it an 
that it was for him, rather than for herself, she grieved. ] only request that he might see his wife before he died. 
There was no neglect in her dress. The lustrous hair } The request was conveyed to her. A gleam of joy 
was as smooth, and the dark robe as neatly put on, as] shot across her mild features at the thought of seeing 
in her days of happiness; and though she was very || '| that loved one again on earth; but it passed away, and 
pale, it was rather from sympathy than from selfish sor- | in a calm voice she said, ‘‘ Tell my lord that my heart 
row. She arose, passed round the table, and for a is nerved for death, and that an interview might shake 
moment stood behind the suffering youth, pressing her | the firmness of both; tell him to be of good cheer, and 
white hand to her eyes; when she dropped it on his vin another hour we shall meetin heaven for ever ;” and 
shoulder, the fingers were wet with tears, Softly she | again she returned to prayer and meditation. 
placed her arm about his neck, and drawing his head to | | The message was conveyed to Dudley, ‘ lt is well,” 
her bosom pressed a kiss upon his forehead, and mur-| he said, ‘it is but a moment and we part no more!” 
mured of comfort. Dudley dropped his hands and | and the brave youth, strong in religious faith, went to 
turned his face to her shoulder with a less painful | the execution. Again that hoarse bell was swinging 
groan. Just then the tower-bell sent forth a sudden } heavily in the air, and the dismal roll of wheels passed 
sound like the bellowing of a moody spirit, and the by. Jane sprang to her feet and rushed a few steps 
noise of coming feet arose from the pavement below the } forward, then checked herself, and with ber hands pres- 
window. With a fierce cry, Dudley sprang from the|| sed hard against her heart, listened to the receding 
arms of his wife and rushed to the window. Hiswhole| tread of the multitude. For half an hour she stood 
body trembled as in an ague fit, and clinging to the like a thing of breathing marble, without moving « 
frame as if a gulf was beneath him, he watched the || muscle or stirring a finger. The bell gave out a solema 
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toll, and stopped suddenly. The cold blood curdled || 
mbout her heart, and her fuce was pallid like that of a 

corpse. Again came the returning rush of the multi- | 
tude, and with a slow step she advanced to the window. | 
Drops of blood were fringing the edge of the cart and || 
dropping heavily along the pavement. She closed her 
eyes with a shudder and prayed fervently. A spirit of || 
sweet happiness brooded over her; unseen wings seem- 

ed fanning and expanding her heart; she opened her 

eyes again on the decapitated body of her husband, and | 
looked long and calmly, for she felt that the spirit of | 
her guardian angel had left that form, and was even | 
then endowing her with holy strength to follow him. | 
When the guards came to conduct her to execution, there |; 
was a pure smile upon her lips, and her face was bright |! 
and glorious as that of an angel thus she went forth |, 
steadily and unsupported to meet her death. | 


Original, 


THE THREE MEETINGS. | 


Tuy met beside the running stream, 
When life and hope were young; 
When love was like an angel dream, 
Unwritten and unsung. 
The red-bird on the mountain ash, 
Was singing to the wave; | 
The music of its busy plash, 





A thrilling answer gave. 
She stood beside the fountain’s brim, 
A girl with wild flow’rs crown’d ; 
And leaned with rapture upon him 


She was the May queen of the year, 
The image sweet of spring; 
With all the graces that endear, 
A bright and girlish thing. 


' 
' 
| 
| 
| 
Whose wreath her temples bound. | 


A cloudless sky was overhead, 
And flow’rs beneath their feet; 

The blossom’d tree its odors shed, 
And all the earth was sweet. 

Young love was their’s—secure—serene, 
And gave his roseate dye 


Toevery feature of the scene, 


And glory of the sky. 


Sweet pair! dream not of danger nigh, 
Enjoy the present hour, 

As birds disport in summer sky 
Ere yet the tempests lower. 

Dream on—too soon shall fate reveal 
Your woes—too soon ye part ; 

Too soon the funeral knell shall peal 
The tocsin of the heart. 


Years passed—again the lovers met— 
And time had left no trace 

Of woe on features beauteous yet, 
Nor yet bereft of grace. 

The same enduring forest heard 
Their vows of truth renewed, 

And warbled forth the same bright bird 
To cheer the solitude. 


‘ 





MEETINGS. 


I see the broken-hearted pair, 
I hear the wild adieu— 

The hollow sighs that swell the air 
When fortune parts the true. 

No more—no more—of hope they speak, 
No more they dream of bliss; 

The lover on the lady’s cheek, 
Imprints a mournful kiss. 


Again they met—long years had rolled 
Their joyless tides along ; 

Life’s bounding pulses had controlled, 
And bowed the fair and strong: 

The warrior’s hand was chill and weak, 
That once the sword could sway, 

And fluttered o’er his aged cheek 
His tresses thin and grey. 

And she was wan and faded too, 
The shadow of that girl, 

With sunny hair and eye of blue 
And forehead fair as pearl. 

Whose beauty when he knew her first 
The faithful fountain gave, 

Bright as the charms of her who burst 
Upon the Cyprian wave. 

Then was their greeting sad yet sweet— 
The goal was nearly won— 

And like two wintry streams that meet, 
They trembled into one. 

They spoke not—neither sighed nor moved— 
Their life-long trial o'er; 

Where first they met, where first they lov’d, 
They met to part no more. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 

Tue Onty Daucurer: Carey & Hart.—We are by no means 
disposed to mention this book favorably, from the fact that it is 
the first production of a very young author; for we hold that no 
person has a right to send his literary wares into market un- 
til they are fitly prepared for inspection. If a work cannot se- 


| eure popularity from its own merit, it is useless to claim indul- 


gence from the plea of youth and inexperience. The Only 
Daughter, however, has enough of real excellence to demand 
for itself a respectable station among the novels of the day. It 
contains descriptions of scenery, which are truly beautiful, but 
we have fault to find with the conception and delineation of 
one, at least, of the leading characters. That of Ruth is over- 
done; there are no such beings in nature. Deep feeling will 
betray itself spite of all the control that woman's nerves and 
woman's intellect ever placed upon it. Such love as Ruth is de- 
scribed as possessing, could not have been concealed, and if it 
could, the very power of concealment but renders the character 


| beautiful, as it otherwise is, revolting to a true taste for moral 


goodness. The tale is a domestic one; the style chaste, but by 
no means remarkable for strength or argumentality.— Wiley & 
Putnam. 

Tue Here or Setwoov: Carey & Hart.—Mrs. Gore is cer- 
tainly one of the most effective female writers of the age. The 
volumes before us are full of her peculiar beauties; in forcible 
description, consistency and strength of narrative, she has ex- 
celled even herself. Her characters are all natural rather than 
ideal portraits, not fancy sketches. None of them are so nearly 
allied to perfection, that one cannot point out living objects of 
similar stamp and feature; nor are they so horribly villanous 
that their prototypes may not be pointed out every hour of the 
day, in the thoroughfares of real life. In ideal creation, original 
thought, and beautiful imagery, we could point out many fe- 
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male writers both of England and America, far superior to Mrs. || ting. They are so true to nature that, for the moment, we can- 
Gore. But she has power of observation which gathers of things |, not doubt the reality of the characters she describes. We took 
as they exist, and converts them to her owmpurposes with an up the book as a temporary respite from the pressing cares of 
effect and beauty which more original minds often fail to ac- business, and did not rise from our seat until we had finished 
complish.— Wiley & Putnam. the volume.— G. & GC. Carvill. 

Tue Far West: Harper & Brothers.—There is am appear- Oxiver Twist: Lea & Blanchard—This long looked for work 
ance of affectation running through these volumes which we _ is at last completed anc published in two neat volumes. What- 
particularly dislike ; in order to avoid the egotistical J,our au- | ever might have been the reputation acquired by “ Boz,” as the 
thor denominates himself“ The Traveller.” Now, in our opin- | author of the “ Pickwick Papers,” It is now doubly enhanced 
ion, the method of expression which is most common and natu- | by the appearance of the present work. The same publishers 
ral, is decidedly in thé best taste; persons betray a much have, also, sent us the sixth part of another highly amusing 
greater share of vanity in singularity than in adopting a gene- || Work, entitled “Sketches by Boz.” 
ral rule. With this exception, the volumes have a decided ex- || Picctoca; on THe Captivity Captive: Lea & Blanchard — 
cellence; the whole interest, of course, depends on descriptions || This is a translation from a French work, that passed through 
of scenery, diversified by the isolated adventures which the | four editions within a month of its first publication. Picciola is 
traveller, even in a thinly inhabited portion of country, may be the most striking and original tale that has appeared in our cotin- 
supposed to meet with. His descriptions ofthe prairies are both | try fora long time. Lovely and unpresuming as the heroine is 
original and vivid, and as a whole, the two volumes, though by represented, she has aclaim to the protection of the wise and 
mo means the superior production which the author seems to |, good, and we hazard the doubt, whether the most hard-hearted 
rank them in his preface, are calculated for general popularity. | of critics could set his foot upon the neck of Picciola, without 

experiencing an inward pang of remorse.— Wiley & Putnam. 

AutTHeA Vernon: Lea & Blanchard.—If Miss Leslie draws 
|| her characters from real life, she is certainly more fortunate in 
|| discovering originalsthan we have ever happened to be, During 
a short sojourn at Rockaway, last summer, we found the hotel 
crowded with all kinds of people; but no persons such as com- 
pose the majority of Miss Leslie’s characters came within our 
| observation. There were counts, it is true, English travellers 
and rich speculators, with three or four quiet, harmless-looking 


Paivate JouRNAL OF AARON Burr, Edited by Matthew L. 
Davis: Harper & Brothers.—This Journal is comprised in two 
octavo volumes, of about 500 pages each. Those who expect 
to find in it many important historical or even biographical 
facts, will be doomed to disappointment. Although the time || 
of Aaron Burr's residence in Europe was one of great political | 
interest and moment, we look in vain to the pages of this jour- 
nal for any statistical information or any philosophical reviews 
on the then existing state of affairs. It is written in a playful, |; 
pleasing style, and is almost entirely taken up with trifling per- scions ; all, with one or two exceptions, very common-place or 
sonal details, illustrating the life rather of Aaron Burr, the gen- | very agreeable gentlemen and gentlewomen. Neither in the 
tleman of pleasure, than that of Aaron Burr, the politican and || ball-room or at the table did we witness any thing half so ludi- 
eager votary of ambition. There is a degree of concealment || °°" and vulgar as some of the characters which figure in Miss 
and disguise about this private journal, which strikingly illus- | Leslie’sstory. Yet though we cannot believe them drawn from 
trates the character of its author; and, even in his familiar let- | real life, at least, real life at the Marine Pavillion, they are a 
ters to his almost idolized daughter, Theodosia, there is often- || most amusing set of personages we ever came across. 
times a blind method of expression adopted, in order that she | Cc parents SKETC wee: 4 Carey & Hart.—The sale of the for- 
only might be able to discover his meaning. mer edition of Joe Neal’s fine production has been, we under- 

These volumes will be eagerly purchased and read ; for every | stand from a private source, very extensive. This alone proves 
thing tending to throw any new light upon this extraordinary the avidity with which it must have been sought after, No 
man is of intense interest to the community. From his me- | less than four thousand copies have passed through thé press 
moirs, which have been for some time before the public, and | in a short period.— Wiley § Putnam. 
this his private journal, which is now just published, it would || Home as rounn, by J. Fennimore Cooper: Lea & Blanchard. 
appear that he was possessed of akind and amiable disposition; | This is a sequel to Homeward Bound, a novel by the same au- 
and it may be that posterity will not consider him that unnatural | thor, and will be read with curiosity by ail who have perused 
monster which his own generation have united in representing || the latter work.—G. & C. Carvill, 
him. || Evenincs ar Home; or the Juvenile Budget—Here we 

Lire or Curist, in the words of the Evangelist—a complete | have another of those valuable productions adapted to the use 
harmony of the Gospel History of our Saviour.—Harper and || | of the rising generation, issued from the press of those indefati- 
Brothers have issued this volume in a faultless style, illustrated || | gable publishers, Harper & Brothers, Parents are not aware 
with thirty fine engravings by Adams. As a present for young || of the heavy debt they owe these gentlemen for tho efforts they 
persons, no work could be chosen with such advantage as this. || make, at least, once a year, in behalf of their children. By the 
The compiler in the preface says, “ the narrative of the life of | publication of such works as the “ Life of Christ,” and “ Eve- 
Christ was undertaken with the design of placing in the hands || pings at Home,” a desire for reading is inculeated into the 
of young persons a complete and connected record of the events || hosom of every child, and thereby, that natural restlessnes of 
which distinguished our Lord’s history on earth, in the words | disposition is quieted—the child becomes delighted and inte- 
of inspiration, free from the confuson which more or less arises || rested with his book—the tasks of the school are no longer look - 
in the mind of every reader in perusing the unconnected, and || ed uponas a grievance, until, finally the mind is imbued with a 
in some instances, apparently conflicting accounts of the diffe- || love of reading it is impossible to eradicate. The volume is, as 
rent Evangelists.” | its title imports, most interesting. We have been much edified 

Mary Raymond, another of Mrs. Gore’s productions, pub- || in the perusal, and as a work of general and varied reading, 
lished by Lea & Blanchard, can scarcely be made subject to | would recommend it strongly to the attention of every parent. 
more than the same comments that we have already made on || Four Years 1n Paracuay: Carey & Hart.—These volumes 
the Heir of Selwood. It contains several interesting tales, of | contain a rapid sketch of the political and social elements out 
which the one that gives its title to the book is the longest | of which the South American republics have been framed, The 
and the best. It is indeed a story of thrilling interest, contain- history of the Jesuits in Paraguay will be found to contain many 
ing a moral which young ladies who feel inclined to marry for curious details, and to exhibit to those not deeply read in Jesu- 
an establishment, would do well to study before they take tie ‘itical lore, a very singular state of society.— Wiley & Putnam. 
desperate leap which lost poor Mary Raymond her life.—G. & || My Son's Book, is a neat little volume, just published by 
C. Carviill F. W. Bradley & Co. The principles which are most requisite 

Country Stories,by Miss Mitford: Lea & Blanchard.— |, for the guidance of a young man entering into the broad arena 
These stories are characterized by that combination of sim- || of life, are laid down with precision, and those which should 
plicity, earnestness and quiet humor which renders all the pro- || govern him in the courtesies of life, are also expounded, with 
ductions of this fascinating authoress so pleasing and interes-|' reference to his intercourse with the different classes of society. 
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2. Come away the moon is high, 
Sailing o’er the foaming deep, 
From tree to tree the night-binds fly, 





And from their cells the glow-worms creep ; 


pell shall play 


Then follow me and fear no evil charm, 
No danger shall thy heart alarm, 
Round thee a mystic s 
Shall keep the Demon's pow’r away. 
Come with me to yonder bills, &c. 














THEATRICALS. 


Park.—False praise is censure in disguise and is more se- 
verely felt in its effeets than the bitterest invective of invidious 
criticism. Sir Walter Scott, on being strongly pressed to write 
a tragedy by the committee of Drury-lane, the better to sustain 
the fortunes of that theatre, declined the invitation, quoting 
many of the reasons which would have led a less judicious au- 
thor to its acceptance: they weré, that he was too popular a 
writer for tis play to be condemned on its first representation, 
and too little acquainted with the machinery of the stage to 
risk his fame on the bare probability of success. That he was 
quite sure he should obtain the support of the daily press, but 
not so gure that the public, who had read him in the closet, 
would visit himeon the stage; thus to see his play dragging out 
a miserable exiétence and expiring to empty benches, while his 
kind friends, the diurnalists, were cheering him on in the vain 
promise of. lengthened existence, was a pain and a penalty he 
had not a sufficiency of moral courage to encounter. Perhaps 
we cannot bring ourselves to agree with Sir Walter Scott, that 
such would have been the result in his case; but such, at the 
preseg® moment, is the precise situation of Mr. Simpson in his 
management of the Park, and the New-York press. Mr. Simp- 
son may exclaim with truth, “ Heaven shield me from my 
friends.” 

Censure is dealt out unsparingly by some few gentlemen who 
are inimical to the old house—censure without inquiry, and 
criticism without the exercise of an ordinary judgment—while 
on the other hand, the friends of the theatre mete out a languid 
praise as lame, as limping and timid as a consciousness of ser- 
vility can render it; and thus they do more injury to the es- 
tablishment than censure could possibly accomplish. 


As censors, we shall best discharge our duty to the cause of 
the legitimate drama, and sustain the best interests of the Park 
theatre, by discharging that duty which we owe to our sub- 
scribers and the public. It has been our principal and our 
practice—even-handed justice—impartiality in the expression 


moderation. 


atres whenever we could justify it to ourselves, and even strain- 
ed a point to the prejudice of our judgment. But we feel our- 
selves, under existing circumstances, called upon to institute a 
more ¢lose and rigid examination into the policy of the manage- 
meat of this house, than ifinthe full tide of its prosperity. Suc- 


cess in any effort of the stage is at all times the manager’s jus- 


,) tification in the mode or manner by which that stage may be 
. céndueted; aud although in the exercise of gure ritical opinion 
; wemay condemn the means—still, if public patronage decide 


@gainst us, we have no right of censure in the management, It 
is a trite adage, proved of all time in theatrical matters, that 
* those who live to please, must please to live.” But when we 
feel the current of public opinion turned—and patronage with- 
held, we find ourselves more than warranted in the assumption 
of out views of management being correct, since in the effect is 
found the cause. If the opinion has been formed that the city 
of New-York is not capable of sustaining two principal thea- 
tres, such opinion is mischievous and unfounded ; it is capable | 
of maintaining more, provided the material of which they are | 
composed js of a quality entitling them to patronage. 

It iaquite clear that the present state of the acted drama is 


The failure of Vestris 





notin accordance with the public taste. 
has disappointed the expectations of the managers, and the sea- 
soa has been prostrated by an event which could never have 
been anticipated. Mr. Simpson attaches no importance to his | 
stock company, and, unhappily for his interest, the public at- 
tach as little. But we say here is his only remedy: strengthen 
that company in all its partse—render it amply effective in the 
representation of sterling drama—let the prominent star of the 
evening be a play well acted in all its parts; encourage the 
rising taient of the country by producing new plays from the 
peas of American authors—we ask for no exclusion of the En- | 
glish imported drama, and we confidently pronounce by these | 


of our opinions—to approve with conscience and condemn with 

We have never raised our pen to chill the rising 
genius of the day, or nipped the bud of promise with too ae- | 
vere reproof. We have sustained the management of our the- | 


|, and should meet with universal support. 
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means, Mr. Simpson will terminate his season prosperously. 
Let him shake off the English yoke when it becomes the mere 
yoke of dependance—let him gather around him all the talent of 
the country he can collect—let him act vigorously in this, and 
success carnot fail in crowning his enterprise. 

Madame Augusta has just concluded an e..gagement, and ap- 
peared in several of her favorite characters, which she has sws- 
tained with undiminished excellence, but there is a chilling 
gloom thrown around the theatre, by which even her excellence 
has been obscured. 

Velasco,—This admirable production of Epes Sergeant, has 
been produced, and has won laurels for its author and the per- 
formers. We have already said so much in just praise of this 
tragedy, that we have nothing left in commendation, but of its 
performance. As an acting play, we entertained our doubts, but 
its suecess upon the stage has been triumphant. It would be in- 
vidious to point out one or two of the performers appearing in 
this drama; all aimed to excel, and succeeded. 

Mrs. Shaw.—This lady, after along absence, has returned to 
the city,and reappeared atthe Park. With the exception of 
Ellen Tree, Mrs. Shaw is the best actress inthe country. Wit- 
ness her Lady Constance, Julia and Marian, in proof of the as- 
sertion, 

Mrs. Gibbs has appeared twice at this house in her favorite 
part of Don Giovanni, and was warmly received. She is an 
accomplished actress and singer. 


Mrs. Bailey, so long known and appreciated as a vocalist, 
will appear on the seventh, as Annette, in the new opera of 
that name which has been lately produced in London with the 
most decided success. 


NATIONAL.—If crowded houses, and delighted audiences are 
the tests of management, these are the nightly signs of the times, 
and of public taste—of effective drama and judicious zeal dis- 
played in catering for an intelligent, enlightened and tasteful 
people. In all the departments of the drama, the management 
of the National stand perfectly unrivalled in the Union, We 
are not led to the theatre to be gratified alone by the excellence 
of a Shirreff, a Wilson, and a Seguin, but to the performance of 
an opera in which they appear, with all its minor parts im ad- 
mirable arrangement—its scenic effects beautifully executed— 
its properties in good taste, and its dresses in full costume. Ami- 
lie, Fra Diavola, La Sonnambula, have been represented in this 
theatre to brilliant audiences, and in the absence of the opera- 
tic force, we are still attracted to its walls by sterling dramas 
admirably performed. 

FRANKLIN, under the mavagement of Mr, Dinneford, is pur- 


suing a prosperous course. It is nightly well attended, 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Since the issue of our last number, we have secured the val- 
uable assistance of Proressor J. H. IncranamM, author of the 
“South West,” “ Lafitte,” “ Burton,” etc, etc., as aregular con- 
tributor to the pages of the Ladies’ Companion for the next 
two years. With such a powerful list of writers, as Lydia H. 
Sigourney; Ann 8. Stephens; Frances 8. Osgood; Charlotte 
Cushman ; Professor Ingraham ; Henry W. Herbert ; John Neal ; 
Henry F. Harrington; Rev. J. H. Clinch; Edward Maturin; 
Grenville Mellen; Isaac C. Pray, Jr.; and H. Hastings Weld, 
the Ladies’ Companion is destined to take precedence of 
every other magazine in America, 

Beautiful steel engravings, illustrative of the prevailing 


|| Fashions, will be introduced during the present year, in addi- 


tion to our usual plates. They will be prepared with much aec- 


curacy and care, as we are determined they shall supercede 
' every thing ofthe nature yet published in any magazine. 


Duncap’s Exnistrion.—A very large collection of paintings, 
by many of our best artists, is now open at the Stuyvesant Insti 
tute, Broadway, the proceeds of which are appropriated to 
aid Mr. Dunlap if the publication of his forth coming work, en- 
titled, “ History of New-York.” The project is a laudable one, 
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